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REDERIC HARRISON’S aarticle 

in the Fortnightly Review, long 
extracts from which are given in a 
cable dispatch to the Sun and New 
York Herald, brings to the front an 
aspect of the League of Nations dead- 
lock to which Americans would do 
well to give more attention than they 
have done. Especially is this passage 
in the veteran publicist’s article 
worth pondering: 


It is plain that the league covenant and the 
President's fourteen points were the American 
conditions which the republic brought, with the 
enormous weight of her wealth, her inex- 
haustible armies and her natural resources, 
into the war. But for that covenant, Great 
Britain, France and Italy would have made a 
quick, plain, direct peace in some form with 
their enemies. 

But the terms of American intervention 
entirely transformed the whole situation. Civ- 
ilized nations had been banded into a moral 
alliance. Peace had been bound up with the 
American Utopia and fifty nations of Europe 
and Asia had been fired with a passion for 
self-assertion at the call of the biggest of the 
Entente Powers. 

Then the domestic quarrel in the American 


Republic broke out. She withdrew from action 
in the' council, but she did not withdraw from 
words. Refusing to meet the council, refusing 
men, money and goods and her own creation, 
the League of Nations, she does not cease to 
complain and to interfere, both officially and 
unofficially, in the doings of her own allies and 
the execution of her own treaty. 

Mr. Wilson of course expected the 
Covenant to be ratified, but when he 
found that it could not be ratified, in 
any reasonable time, unless he made 
certain concessions, he was in the 
position of a man who had advised 
his associates to, make profound 
alterations in their plans, under an 
engagement on his part to effect cer- 
tain essential arrangements. Has he 
ever considered whether it was not 
his absolute duty to come as near ef- 
fecting these arrangements as possi- 
ble? Has he considered that long 
delay might impose upon the nations 
that had trusted him evils of un- 
speakable magnitude and gravity? 
Has he asked himself whether he had 
a right to proceed upon his own in- 
dividual notions of what is best, with- 
out consulting the wishes or opinions 
of those who had placed their trust 
in his promise? 


4 laeee Presidential primary, at its 

present stage of development, 
is an ugly, clumsy, expensive, and 
almost futile piece of political ma- 
chinery. The feature of it that has 
been most conspicuous in the public 
mind during the closing stages of the 
Republican pre-convention campaign 
is the expenditure of large sums 
of money. In the case of General 
Wood’s campaign, the adverse im- 
pression is produced not so much by 
the total—which, considering the ex- 
tent of his operations, is not greatly 
out of proportion with others—as the 
circumstance that so large a part 
came from, or was guaranteed by, a 
single wealthy man. The newspapers, 
as a rule—and the people, too, we be- 
lieve—are showing a good deal of 


quiet good sense in recognizing 
that a primary campaign can not 
be carried on without spending 
much money. They are not being 
stampeded into any hysterical outcry 
of corruption; and, while General 
Wood’s chances have been injured 
by the campaign-fund developments, 
they have by no means been de- 
stroyed. 


ENATOR JOHNSON’S decision 

not to bolt may be variously inter- 
preted. His devoted followers have, 
of course, set him down as a good fel- 
low. Americans with alien hearts 
are doubtless already casting about 
for another candidate who will ad- 
vance their special interests. Mean- 
while Republican managers, whose 
forte is figures, have probably come 
to the conclusion that Johnson has a 
feeling for figures, too. This is not 
to say that the California Senator is 
no longer to be thought of as a power 
at the Chicago Convention. But if 
the point has been reached at which 
he thinks it indiscreet to adopt the 
old ruse of expressing supreme con- 
fidence now, with the chance of cry- 
ing fraud later, forecasting the out- 
come of the Chicago Convention is, 
by so much at least, simplified. 


HE New York Times may be all 
right editorially, but in its hand- 
ling of news it shows shocking in- 
efficiency. A paper like that ought 
to know that when Debs was notified 
of his nomination for the Presidency, 
the scene that was enacted, and the 
words that were spoken, should have 
received as little prominence as possi- 
ble, and that the story, even on an 
inside page, should have been skill- 
fully colored so as to make a damag- 
ing impression. Instead of that, we 
find it presented with large and allur- 
ing headlines on the first page, filling 
a whole column there, and continued 
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on the third. And that is not the 
worst of it. The scene is described 
in simple and sympathetic language; 
the reader gets the impression that 
Debs is suffering imprisonment in the 
spirit not of spectacular martyrdom, 
but of calm and dignified suffering 
for a great cause. Eloquent and mov- 
ing passages are given from the 
speech of notification and from Debs’s 
reply. What does the Times mean 
by thus betraying the interests which 
it professes to serve—which, as every 
soap-box orator in the country knows, 
all “capitalist” editors have sold their 
souls to serve? If we can’t get this 
sort of news suppressed, or dis- 
torted, or colored, in the Times, what 
good is there in having a “capitalist 
press” at all? 


5 A FREE man may stop work 

when he pleases, and the con- 
sequences are no one’s affair but his 
own.” So Mr. Gompers, in the Car- 
negie Hall debate with Governor 
Allen, of Kansas. Let us see. If the 
right to strike is wholly without 
limitation, except the pleasure of the 
striker, it would be “‘no one’s affair 
but his own” in case it should 
please him to abandon the wheel of a 
steamer in the St. Lawrence rapids, 
for example, with the possible loss of 
life of most or all the passengers on 
board. Mr. Gompers would have to 
admit, if pressed, that there are con- 
ceivable limits beyond which the 
possible consequences of a strike are 
very emphatically the affair of others 
besides the striker himself. Society 
has become very sure, and Mr. Gom- 
pers is doubtless very sure, that cer- 
tain practices which formerly pleased 
many employers of labor could no 
longer be regarded as no one’s affair 
but their own, and legal require- 
ments are fast making these prac- 
tices impossible. We may readily 
grant to Mr. Gompers that the right 
to strike, in general, rests on a sound 
basis and can not be swept away, 
consistently with the fundamental 
tenets of freedom. It does not fol- 
low, however, that there are no 
possible cases or circumstances which 
would justify a temporary or partial 
modification of that right. Whether 
Kansas has gone too far, in the legis- 


lation which sprang from a desire to 
make impossible a repetition of the 
suffering caused by the coal strike, 
is primarily a question of fact and 
of expediency. 


HERE is little more to be 

said about the two-billion-dollar 
bonus; the scheme has long appeared 
moribund, and the House in passing 
it showed it up for the thing it is. A 
good deal might be said about the 
high sense of responsibility, the far- 
seeing statesmanship, exhibited by 
the one hundred and seventy-four Re- 
publicans and the one hundred and 
twelve Democrats who with cynical 
levity did what they could to make 
representative government a laugh- 
ing-stock. The time for saying it ef- 
fectively, however, is next November. 
In their opinion of the action of the 
present House sincere advocates of a 
bonus and its vastly more numerous 
opponents will be pretty much of one 
mind. 


HAT Gregory Krassin, by com- 

ing to London, and what the 
Soviet Government, by sending him, 
hope to achieve is clear enough; the 
mysterious part in this new act of the 
Russian tragedy is played by Mr. 
Lloyd George. Was Bonar Law’s 
denial of British material and moral 
support of the Polish offensive not ex- 
clusively made to dispel suspicions at 
home, but also with a view to placat- 
ing the Government at Moscow? If 
so, why should Lloyd George and his 
Cabinet Ministers be so anxious 
to negotiate with a Soviet mission 
which can not achieve success except 
at the risk of a fresh rupture between 
England and France? Besides, if the 
Soviet régime is on the verge of a 
collapse, as we are told it is, and can 
only be saved by a speedy import of 
rolling stock and machinery for Rus- 
sia’s ruined railroads and industries, 
why should England go out of her 
way to help prevent what, until Den- 
ikin’s defeat, she spent millions in 
trying to bring about? The only re- 
ply that seems to meet these questions 
is that the Bolshevist activities in 
Persia and Transcaucasia are caus- 
ing greater alarm to the Government 
in London than it would be safe to 
confess, and, that being so, there is 


reason to accept with some caution 
the sanguine predictions of an im- 
pending Bolshevist catastrophe. A 
cessation of Soviet activities in Asia 
will be demanded from Krassin as the 
price for which Great Britain will 
consent to a resumption of trade re- 
lations with Russia. However, the 
French Government will also have a 
say in the matter, and it is not likely 
that Paris will consent to this way 
of safeguarding British interests in 
Asia without securing the necessary 
guarantees for the safety of her finan- 
cial interests in Russia. 


i contrast to Lloyd George’s am- 

biguous policy towards Russia, 
the attitude of M. Millerand is abso- 
lutely clear and consistent. He re- 
fused the British Premier’s invitation 
to have M. Cambon be present at the 
conversations between members of 
the British Cabinet and the Russian 
envoy on the ground that France is 
duly represented on the Allied Eco- 
nomic Council. If it is trade transac- 
tions that have to be discussed in 
London, the French representative 
on that Council is fully authorized to 
speak on behalf of the French Gov- 
ernment; if political dealings are con- 
templated, France remains unshaken 
in her determination not to take part 
in them. The economic revival of 
Russia is not the end which Krassin, 
any more than Lloyd George, has in 
view. To the Russian it is only a 
means to an end, the world revolution 
which the Soviet Government, once 
firmly established in power by the 
improvement of economic conditions 
in Russia, hopes to bring about under 
the auspices of the Third Interna- 
tionale. It is a wise and honorable 
policy which refrains from any ac- 
tion implying recognition of a Gov- 
ernment which confessedly aims at 
the overthrow of that international 
organization to whose maintenance 
both France and England, as mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, stand 
solemnly pledged. 


LIEN minorities in the newly 
created States of Central Europe 
have a claim to the protection of the 
League of Nations, but the security 
thus gained imposes on them the duty 
to avoid all provocation in their deal- 
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ings with the ruling nationalities 
of the countries they inhabit. The 
Germans in Czechoslovakia have not 
yet learned to behave in accordance 
with this maxim. At the opening 
meeting of the first elected Parlia- 
ment at Prague, the seventy German 
members shouted fierce protests 
against the use of the Czech language 
by the Speaker, and when Masaryk, 
after his election to the Presidency, 
was presented to the Assembly, the 
German leader sprang to his feet and 
led his followers ostentatiously out. 
This is not the way for the Germans 
in Bohemia to secure respect either 
for themselves, their rights, or their 
nationality. Nor can they increase, 
by assuming this attitude, the world’s 
confidence in the moral conversion of 
the German nation as a whole. 


HE Freeman, in commenting on 

the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, alleges that “the masses” dis- 
trust the church because, more than 
for any other reason, it gave its ac- 
tive support to the war. It may be 
remarked that the masses, as such, 
have no unified attitude towards the 
church. In any hundred men taken 
out of “the masses” at random will 
be found a group of firm adherents 
to the church, a group in opposition, 
and others of various shades of in- 
difference. But that the masses dis- 
trust the church specifically because 
of its support of the war is contrary 
to plain facts within the vision of 
anyone whose eyes are not wilfully 
closed. For every man who took the 
attitude of the Freeman, scores of 
these same masses were with whole- 
hearted loyalty upholding the cause 
of the war by every means in their 
power. For every woman who took 
that attitude, the knitting-needles of 
a hundred were cheerfully contribut- 
ing to the comfort of willing repre- 
sentatives of the masses on the field 
of battle. 


RS. HENRY FAWCETT, in her 
life of Molesworth, long ago 
pointed out how necessary to the 
pacifist is the war of words; how, 
renouncing combat on the battlefield, 
he must needs impart a tenfold viru- 
lence to his arguments and denuncia- 
tions. What persons of a certain sort 


forswear they must compensate for 
in some way; what they lack they 
must make theirs through the imagi- 
nation. The worship of Bolshevism 
and other violent forms of social ad- 
venture is nowhere so ardent as in the 
circles of the futile dilettanti. The 
helpless shut-in takes the wings of 
morning to pierce Barcan deserts or 
thread fearsome jungles; the utter 
failure in the world as it is, exultantly 
sees himself a Lenin or a Peters in 
the world as it ought to be. Even 
men of remarkable powers in one 
direction, but in other ways hope- 
lessly handicaped, see themselves 
champions and victors in the fields 
where they are impotent. Many of 
the pre-war virilists, says the Man- 
chester Guardian, were of this type. 
There was Stevenson, the invalid, 
who “figured himself in voluptuous 
reveries as master of a privateer or 
commanding a troop of irregular cav- 
alry”; Henley, the lifelong cripple, 
whose pages reek with physical com- 
bat; Synge, the consumptive, “who 
scorned everything but the life. of 
violence in the open,” and even An- 
drew Lang, frail and “the most don- 
nish of bookmen,” whose mind was 
often, if not usually, running on raids 
and slaughters. The list might be 
greatly extended. And so, thinking 
it all over, perhaps we ought to be 
more charitable to the parlor Bolshe- 
vists. They have high and plentiful 
warrant for their exercise when they 
rave and imagine vain things. 
Though ridiculous, they serve a pur- 
pose in reillustrating an old law. 


Ho” proletarian sabotage always 
and everywhere, as one rapt 
enthusiast has recently phrased it, 
“moves progressively towards truth, 
beauty, love,” is well illustrated in an 
episode from South Australia told by 
the Adelaide correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor. A cam- 
paign of “ca’ canny,” followed by a 
strike, in the Government Produce 
Department, fizzled out after a time, 
and a normal output was resumed. 
Thereupon, an epidemic of a more 
serious form of sabotage broke out in 
the State Engineering Workshops for 
the construction and repair of rolling 
stock. Rivets were put in the reverse 
way, and the tails were so slightly 


burred that they would have worked 
loose as soon as the cars began to run. 
But before any of the cars were taken 
out to collapse on the tracks and 
thereby destroy human life, the plot 
was discovered by the chief mechan- 
ical engineer. The somewhat matter- 
of-fact boilermakers’ union, to which 
these mechanics belonged, was un- 
able to regard the affair transcen- 
dentally and to see in it an expression 
of truth, beauty, and love. On the con- 
trary, the union formally denounced 
the men, declared that the work “was 
deliberately bad and dangerous to 
the travelling public,” that it “is a 
wicked thing to do bad work on roll- 
ing stock of any kind” and fined the 
devotees of the new faith $25 each. 
The penalty will no doubt be regarded 
in the coteries of the illuminate as an 
outrageous and a reactionary one. 
Evidently the doctrine of the beati- 
fication of proletarian sabotage is not 
making its way without occasional 
reverses. 


AX anonymous writer, using the 

initials S. E., editorially certi- 
fied to be a “professor in an American 
college,” has been wrestling in the 
columns of the Socialist Review with 
the subject, “The ‘Free Speech’ 
Fallacy.” The keystone of the liberal- 
ist edifice, it seems, is the liberal’s 
faith in “freedom of discussion.” But 
under capitalism, according to the 
professor, there isn’t any such thing. 
Even where there is legal or formal 
freedom (which at any time may be 
restricted), there is no positive free- 
dom in the sense of adequate means 
or opportunity of discussion. For 
positive freedom “equally large and 
constant audiences must be available 
to rival ideas and programmes.” 
When a small group, in the high and 
holy name of the proletariat, over- 
turns the capitalist régime, then and 
not till then can we have “freedom 
of discussion.” That is, all those who 
approve of the new régime may freely 
express their approval. As for those 
who do not approve—well, the thing 
to do with them is to label them 
“counter-revolutionaries,” and then 
silence them. The demand for 
“freedom of discussion” by any one 
labelled a “counter-revolutionary”’ is, 
of course, the height of effrontery. 
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The Problem at 
“a 
Chicago 

[ is not a happy situation that con- 

fronts the Republican National 
Convention which meets at Chicago 
next Tuesday. The difficulties with 
which it is beset are of a wholly dif- 
ferent character from those that one 
associates with the history of past 
Presidential struggles. The contests 
in the primaries, so far from clarify- 
ing, have only further clouded the 
situation. Such rivalries as those be- 
tween Conkling and Blaine, between 
Mckinley and Reed, brought out fac- 
tional animosities more sharply de- 
fined, but less difficult to handle, than 
those with which the coming Conven- 
tion will have to grapple. Even the 
Convention of 1912, though con- 
fronted with an ominous schism, and 
one that in fact resulted in disaster, 
had a comparatively simple question 
to answer, and had to answer it with 
a plain Yes or No. At Chicago next 
week, there is an ill-defined conflict, 
big with possibilities of harm to the 
party, which every man realizes, but 
of which no man can define the exact 
character. 

The difficulty relates both to plat- 
form and to candidates; and on the 
very eve of the Convention no way out 
of it presents itself clearly in any 
direction. Of the three most notable 
men that have been in the public 
mind as possible nominees not one is 
in the usual sense a commanding 
political figure. Senator Johnson, 
who is the most political figure of 
the three, has shown himself capable 
of rallying a big following, but it is 
a following of nondescript character. 
Furthermore his candidacy would so 
obviously fail to be representative of 
the party as a whole that his selection 
by the Convention is almost unthink- 
able; and neither his principles nor 
his record have the stuff in them that 
could bear the strain of the Presi- 
dential canvass. The other two of 
the three men we have in mind are, 
of course, General Wood and Mr. 
Hoover. Both of these men have be- 
hind them a record of distinguished 
achievement that has received high 
national recognition; but neither of 


them has been a political leader. 
The hostility of the Johnson forces 
is a great obstacle to the choice of 
either Wood or Hoover; and there is 
not behind either of these men that 
kind of intense political force that 
makes for the ultimate overcoming of 
any opposition, however powerful— 
the kind of force, for example, which 
caused Woodrow Wilson to triumph 
over Champ Clark in the long-drawn- 
out struggle at Baltimore in 1912. 

As regards platform, it does not 
look as though there would be any 
great difficulty in drawing one up 
that would be fairly satisfactory to 
the party and the country, except so 
far as regards the question of the 
treaty and the League of Nations. 
But on the other hand, there seems 
to be little prospect of the platform 
containing anything that will awaken 
enthusiasm or keen interest. The 
Convention will have the benefit of 
the careful and systematic work that 
has been done by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Republican National 
Committee. This, if availed of, will 
serve to make the platform rational 
and respectable, which will be a thing 
to be thankful, for; but whether it 
will afford a strong basis for effec- 
tive public appeal is another ques- 
tion. And as regards the treaty and 
the League, the party is in a most 
difficult situation. It looks as though 
the best it could do, in view of the 
utter disorganization within the 
party, is to make a declaration that 
will hold together everybody who is 
not in favor of accepting the treaty 
without reservations. A master hand 
could do better than that; but no 
master hand is in sight. 

A few months ago, it might well 
have been thought that even with a 
colorless platform and a commonplace 
candidate the Republican party could 
go into the campaign with a certainty 
of victory. The chances are still 
strongly in its favor, but the chance 
of defeat is far from negligible. The 
danger of widespread disaffection is 
manifestly indicated in the story of 
the Johnson movement. And on the 
Democratic side a distinct possibility 
of the injection of new life has re- 
cently come to the fore. That party 
has, in the person of Ambassador 


John W. Davis, a resource which, if 
availed of, may give to the forthcom- 
ing campaign a character quite dif- 
ferent from that which it would have 
under the leadership of any other of 
the men that have been named for 
the candidacy. His exceptional fit- 
ness, both in ability and character, 
are recognized with singular unanim- 
ity; and he has been just sufficiently 
identified with the present Adminis- 
tration to commend him to supporters 
of President Wilson without burden- 
ing him with the odium which in so 
many directions the Administration 
has incurred. And, whether they nom- 
inate Mr. Davis or not, the Democrats 
have an advantage which, in a situa- 
tion so plastic as that of to-day, is 
of incalculable value, in that they 
will not have to make their decision 
until several weeks after the Repub- 
licans have gone to the country with 
theirs. It will not take any extraor- 
dinary amount of political sagacity to 
draw important conclusions from the 
way in which the work of the Chicago 
Convention will have been received 
by the country. 

The Republican Convention will 
have before it two conspicuous can- 
didates neither of whom has, like 
Wood or Hoover, been identified with 
affairs of national magnitude, but 
both of whom have political records 
that afford a substantial claim to the 
nomination, Governor Lowden and 
Governor Coolidge. Lowden’s claim 
rests on solid achievement in the fis- 
cal affairs of the State of Illinois, and 
especially on his introduction of a 
budget system; and altogether it ap- 
pears as though he were the kind of 
a man who, in ordinary times, would 
make an entirely satisfactory Presi- 
dent. Governor Coolidge, without 
having had, so far as we know, any 
special fiscal problem to deal with, 
makes a much more vivid appeal to 
the imagination. It is not only his 
conduct in relation to the police 
strike, but the tone and character of 
a number of his utterances that 
make him an outstanding figure. One 
has, in regard to him, something of 
the kind of feeling that the country 
had in regard to Cleveland in the be- 


ginning of his career in New York. j 
One feels that with him the funda- © 
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mental principles of American gov- 
ernment and American life are so in- 
grained a part of his being that he 
could be trusted to meet any situa- 
tion with courage and with practical 
wisdom. And a consideration that 
is by no means of minor importance 
is the character that a man like 
Coolidge would be likely to impart to 
the campaign. It is not only that his 
speeches by their vigor and terseness 
would be good “vote-getters”; some- 
thing more than the question of the 
chances of the campaign is involved. 
His habit is to speak firmly and to 
the point; and from the present look 
of things it seems that nothing will 
be more needful to the country than 
that its political thought should be 
clarified—focused upon real issues, 
instead of being dissipated into all 
manner of vagueness. . 

There are other men upon whom 
the choice of the Convention may fall; 
the chance of the nomination of a 
“dark horse” is, in a situation like 
the present, always considerable. Nor 
is the mere fact of a man having 
been a “dark horse” inconsistent with 
the possibility of his being an inspir- 
ing candidate. But the prospect of 
such an eventuality is very slight. 
The one man whose selection would 
carry with it a thrill of high hope is 
Herbert Hoover. With his name is 
associated the thought of great things 
done for the world in that agony 
through which it passed so recently, 
an agony in which our hearts were 
engaged as nothing else could engage 
them, an agony which, alas, is being 
prolonged but which finds our coun- 
try a paralyzed, and apparently 
almost indifferent, onlooker. With his 
name, too, is associated the thought 
of administrative genius and execu- 
tive efficiency, which would arouse 
high expectations of help in the eco- 
nomic tangle in which our affairs are 
involved. The nomination of Hoover 
would arouse in millions of breasts 
a kind of hopeful expectancy to which 
the country has long been a stranger. 
If the question were solely as to where 
lay the greatest possibilities of im- 
mediate constructive achievement, 
there could be little doubt as to the 
answer. 


But even from the highest stand- 


point of patriotic foresight, it can 
not truthfully be said that this con- 
sideration ought to be regarded as 
conclusive. In a certain sense, and 
that by no means a remote or unsub- 
stantial one, the turning to Hoover is 
a sign of political poverty. The Presi- 
dency of the United States is an office 
charged not only with colossal re- 
sponsibilities and magnificent oppor- 
tunities in the administrative field, 
but with a political potency to which 
there is not, anywhere in the world, 
even a distant parallel. Whatever 
crisis may arise in the clash of classes 
or interests, in the struggle between 
opposing political, economic, or social 
ideals, the man who is invested with 
the power of the Presidency retains 
it undisturbed for four years. And 
one may say without gross exaggera- 
tion that in the case of a strong man 
with a mighty hold on the public 
imagination, that power is, for the 
time being, almost anything that he 
may be inclined to make it. 

When we elect a President, we put 
ourselves into his hands in a degree 
unknown to the parliamentary sys- 
tem that obtains in countries like 
Great Britain or France. When this 
is done in the case of a man with a 
long or well-defined political record, 
that record, together with his per- 
sonal character and ability, usually 
furnishes sufficient assurance of the 
attitude and conduct which may be 
expected of him in any new situation 
that may arise. In the case of Mr. 
Hoover, character and ability are all 
that could possibly be desired; but 
he has not been tested in the field of 
politics or government. Splendid as 
is his record, it does not furnish the 
kind of assurance of safety that a 
much more ordinary political record 
would be quite capable of affording. 
There is no scale by which one can 
measure the claims of safety on the 
one hand, and those of high possibili- 
ties of extraordinary service on the 
other. But it is not a mean or pusil- 
lanimous thing to attempt to weigh 
them in the balance against each other. 
If Hoover should be elected President, 
we should have reason to look for- 
ward to great things; but we should 
not have as much reason for absolute 
confidence in the safety of the Re- 


public as if Coolidge were elected. 
And eight years of a President of 
unusual gifts, who has pursued 
high aims in his own extraordinary 
fashion, has borne in upon many of 
us a keen appreciation of what may 
be said in behalf of a President of 
less extraordinary quality, provided 
he be known to be of sterling stuff, 


American Isolation 


HE President could not do other- 
wise than veto the Knox reso- 
lution declaring a state of peace with 
Germany. It was not a good way of 
dealing with our relations either with 
Germany or with our associates in 
the war. It was not necessary as a 
means of bringing to an end the oper- 
ation in our domestic affairs of the 
war-time laws. This could have been 
accomplished by direct repeal. It was 
merely a move in the game of “pass- 
ing the buck” between President and 
Senate. Both its passage by the Sen- 
ate and its rejection by the President 
were foregone conclusions—almost 
matters of mechanical routine. 

Of far greater interest than the 
act of rejection is the character of 
the veto message. Mr. Wilson rests 
the veto neither on justice nor on 
practical detail, but on broad grounds 
of national honor and national policy. 
And the large issue that he thus once 
again brings to the front is a real 
one. We shall have to keep it in 
mind throughout the approaching 
Presidential campaign—and after 
that, until the nation has taken some 
definite position. The veto message, 
brief as it is, touches many points, 
but the heart of it is in this passage: 


The Treaty as signed at Versailles has been 
rejected by the Senate of the United States, 
though it has been ratified by Germany. By 
that rejection and by its methods we had in 
effect declared that we wish to draw apart and 
pursue objects and interests of our own, un- 
hampered by any connections of interest or 
of purpose with other Governments and 
peoples. 

For the situation which he thus 
describes, the President must himself 
be held in a preponderant degree re- 
sponsible. He has never recognizd 
the duty of maintaining our “connec- 
tions of interest or of purpose with 
other Governments and peoples” by 
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compromise the support of those who, 
while not following him to the letter, 
were sincerely desirous that the coun- 
try should bear its rightful part in 
the reéstablishment of the world’s 
order, the securing of the world’s 
peace, the restoration of the world’s 
prosperity. Month by month, the 
hopelessness of anything being ac- 
complished has sapped the nation’s 
interest, until at last it almost seems 
as though the nation itself were 
ready to declare for that isolation 
which, when the treaty was first pre- 
sented to the Senate, was advocated 
only by a few extremists. Whether 
Lodge and his followers were right 
or wrong, is not the question; what 
has certainly been wrong is the 
President’s unvarying assumption 
that he alone is entitled to form a 
judgment, and that if that judgment 
is not accepted everything must go 
to smash. 

In the recognition of this, in the 
pondering of it at this moment, much 
more is involved than the mere allo- 
cation of blame. The nation has not, 
in point of fact, taken its stand on 
the issue. Between the nation and 
the issue there has been interposed 
the impassable obstacle of a political 
deadlock. It is of the first importance 
that the public should be keenly 
aware of this fact; because the surest 
way to make our position, for good 
and all, that which the President de- 
scribes, is to spread abroad the notion 
that that position has already been 
actually taken by the nation, or by 
the majority party in the nation. It 
has not. Even in their final form— 
and they might almost certainly have 
been put through many months ago 
in much milder form—the reserva- 
tions left a great deal of the League 
Covenant effective. Above all, their 
acceptance would have put us into the 
League. To prevent us from cutting 
loose from all connection with our as- 
sociates in the war, and from all par- 
ticipation in the work of world 
restoration, that is still the one way, 
and it is still open. To create the 
impression that it is not, is to do the 
greatest disservice that can, at this 
juncture, be done to the cause of co- 
operation between America and Eu- 
rope. 


The German Elections 


HE decision of the Conference 
held at Hythe to postpone the 
meeting at Spa until after the Ger- 
man elections for the Reichstag, 
should be taken by the German people 
as a flattering recognition of its in- 
creased importance. In the days be- 
fore the war it mattered little to the 
non-German world what party sent 
the greatest number of representa- 
tives to Berlin, as the Reichstag un- 
der the Imperial régime had only a 
shadow of control over Germany’s 
international relations. Only the 
growth of German Social-Democracy 
under Bebel’s eminent leadership at- 
tracted attention abroad. A more 
and more industrialized Germany 
under Junker rule, adding year after 
year fresh thousands to her army of 
wage workers and consequently to 
the internationally organized army of 
the Social-Democratic party, was a 
spectacle worth watching in its de- 
velopments. <A clash between these 
two forces became more and more im- 
minent, and the lighthearted uncon- 
cern with which the men in power at 
Berlin rushed into the war was partly 
due to their conviction that only by 
calling up the danger from abroad 
could they prevent the German inter- 
nationalists from bringing the dis- 
ruptive process within to a head. 

It was only natural, then, that the 
Emperor’s defeat and overthrow 
should bring the Socialists into power 
who had been the only party to op- 
pose his autocratic régime. But this 
political success diminished, relatively 
speaking, their importance as a party, 
as the same revolution had freed the 
bourgeois parties from the shackles 
of “Kaisertreue” and given them a 
more independent standing. To each 
of them now falls the task of formu- 
lating principles for the guidance of 
the Government, and it is for the 
voters to decide which of those prin- 
ciples shall be adhered to. That gives 
to the coming elections next week a 
special importance, and we are glad 
to print, in another column, an 
illuminating article by Dr. Paul 
Rohrbach, from which the readers of 
the Review may gain an estimate of 
the parties’ strength and chances. 


The chief interest of his survey 
centres in the account he gives of the 
German Democratic party and of its 
tendencies to reorient itself in two 
directions, nationally towards the 
right, socially towards the left, to de- 
clare itself, in other words, for a pro- 
gramme virtually identical with that 
of the Majority Socialists while in- 
sisting on the realization of national 
ideals as against the dream of inter- 
national brotherhood. Dr. Rohrbach 
is careful to remind us, in a footnote, 
of the intrinsic difference in German 
between the terms “National” and 
“Nationalistic”; the foreigner’s ap- 
preciation of the Democratic Party’s 
activity will, indeed, be dependent on 
the meaning which it will give to its 
name, not in profession, but in prac- 
tice. That he describes this two- 
sided‘reorientation as the old ideal of 
Friedrich Naumann offers food for 
reflection. Naumann was the prophet 
of a mid-Europe under the German 
egis, which was to be the achieve- 
ment of the war, and in the book in 
which he developed that conception 
he praised his friend Rohrbach for 
being the eloquent preacher of “the 
German idea in the world.” Were 
the eulogist and his friend, when 
those words were written, five years 
ago, the advocates of a “national” or 
a “nationalistic” policy—-were they 
patriots or chauvinists? The aggres- 
sive policy of the Hohenzollern which 
they supported with their pen sup- 
plies a decisive answer to that ques- 
tion. A nationalism which requires 
for the realization of its ambitions 
the subjection of other peoples’ na- 
tionality makes chauvinists of pa- 
triots. The country’s boundary marks 
the dividing line between a _ na- 
tional and a_ nationalistic policy. 
“Am deutschen Wesen soll die Welt 
genesen” is the slogan of an arrogant 
chauvinism, of which the world, 
averse to such a cure, will hear no 
more. 

The enthusiasm over the initial vic- 
tories of the German arms created the 
atmosphere in which the nationalistic 
ambitions of Naumann and Rohrbach 
could thrive. We should do injustice 
to the former’s memory and our con- 
tributor’s judgment if we did not 
deem them capable of realizing their 
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error in the cruel light of subsequent 
actualities. The present moment de- 
mands, from a German patriot’s point 
of view, the cure, first of all, of a 
Germany sick to death; and the world 
will not deny her the right to be cured 
of the disease “am deutschen wesen.” 
The Democratic party, in attempting 
that German cure by the application 
of far-reaching social reforms, may 
justly claim to stand for a national 
policy, and if it lives up to its claim, 
forswearing in practice past chauvin- 
istic ambitions, there is some hope of 
Germany’s recovery, both physical 
and moral, and of her reconciliation 
with the world. 


From Cow to Con- 
sumer 


ROM the cow to the ultimate con- 
sumer was the shortest possible 
distance for the infant Jupiter, hid- 
ing in a cavern from his father 
Kronos, according to the Cretan 
legend, and drawing his nourishment 
from the udders of the goat Amal- 
thea with his own lips. Nor had 
Romulus and Remus any further to 
go, though the “cow” in their case 
was not even a goat, but a motherly- 
hearted wolf. 

In addition to these instances of a 
milk supply absolutely direct, Medi- 
terranean legend gives us also an ex- 
ample in which the help of the middle- 
man is reduced to the very minimum 
of cost-increasing interference. When 
Metabus, the Volscian, as Virgil tells 
us, fled from his rebellious people into 
the mountains, carrying his infant 
daughter Camilla in his arms, he fed 
her by milking the warm fluid directly 
into her mouth, from the udders of 
the wild mares that roamed the for- 
ests. There was no unnecessary cost 
here, surely, unless Metabus had to 
waste valuable time in persuading the 
mare to submit. 

Even yet, occasionally, the traveler 
may see an urchin of Naples or 
Palermo begging for a mouthful of 
goat’s milk alla Camilla; but the 
milkman is apt to show a spirit of 
jest, rather than a concern for the 
child’s nourishment, and neck, eyes, 
hair and mouth share about equally 


in the donation. In much of Italy 
and Sicily, however, there is no great 
loss between goat or cow and the cof- 
fee cup. The American traveler in 
Girgenti, for example, starting for a 
sunrise ramble among the temple 
ruins of the plain below, may ask the 
keeper of some little ristorante for 
caffé e latte before he has laid in his 
morning supply. He goes to the door 
with a little pitcher, looks up and 
down the street until he spies a bunch 
of goats, and is back in less than two 
minutes with just the amount needed. 
A lone American guest in a little 
pensione among the ruins of ancient 
Syracuse saw the goat that furnished 
the milk for his breakfast driven up 
in a donkey cart and milked before 
the door. On some of the public 
squares of Palermo one may see a 
donkey cart standing for a large part 
of the day, with two or three cows 
attached to it, and a calf tied to the 
tail of each cow, the owner at hand 
to milk the required amount for any 
customer who may appear. If the 
traveler is curious to know why the 
calves are brought along, he will be 
told—or will see, if he watches long 
enough—that the cow is sometimes 
stubborn about giving down her milk, 
and the calf has to be used as a 
“starter.” 

The advantage of these more direct 


modes of supply are evident, such as 


they are. No ice is needed to keep 
the milk from souring in your re- 
frigerator, when you can call up a 
goat and get it fresh from the original 
package at almost any hour of the 
day. And you can save materially in 
the fuel required to boil it, when you 
have a temperature of about 100 to 
start from. You may know, also, that 
it has not been watered; and there is 
some satisfaction in knowing just 
where it comes from. If you do not 
like the milk from Giulio’s spotted 
goat to-day, you can try a pint from 
Giuseppe’s white one to-morrow. 
But whence comes the milk in the 
bottle set down at the door of the 
New Yorker, pasteurized, graded, and 
sealed, according to the officially im- 
posed formula? No man on earth 
could tell you. The delivery man 
knows at what distributing station 
his wagon was loaded, but back of 


that all certainty vanishes. No one 
cow may have been responsible for 
even a spoonful in the entire quart. 
No one dairy farm may have supplied 
any considerable fraction of it. The 
grass that clothes the hills and valleys 
of any one of many possible combina- 
tions of counties and States may be 
represented in it. No, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing specifically where it 
came from can never be yours. 

You can have fair assurance, how- 
ever, that it is clean. Doubtless 
neither the goat Amalthea nor the 
wolf of the Capitol had her udders 
washed in any germ-destroying solu- 
tion before the infant Jupiter, or 
Romulus and Remus, took their 
meals; and there is a very striking 
contrast between the goats and cows 
and their milkers, wandering un- 
washed through the dirty streets of a 
South Italian city, and the cleanliness 
of milker, cow, and stall of a modern 
New York dairy farm. Seventy 
years ago the proposition of an en- 
thusiast that the milk supply should 
be protected by Government tests and 
inspection was used by Herbert Spen- 
cer as an instance of the absurd 
length to which Government might 
go in its encroachment on individual 
liberty. But to-day the deadly peril 
that may lurk in unclean milk is too 
well known to leave any popular sup- 
port for the liberty of a dairyman to 
be clean or unclean, according to his 
own will. In a more complicated 
civilization, with a more accurate 
knowledge of dangers heretofore un- 
appreciated, even those of us who be- 
lieve in as little government interfer- 
ence as possible see more points at 
which government curtailment of cer- 
tain liberties seems imperative. 
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The Political Parties in Germany 


SUBVERSION of the German party 
system was the natural conse- 
quence of the Revolution. The parties 
themselves, however, though most of 
them have changed their names, are not 
sufficiently aware that the emergence of 
new political problems necessitates a re- 
orientation of their aims and a restate- 
ment of the reasons for their existence. 
Social-Democracy has sustained the 
strongest shock in the upheaval. At the 
outbreak of the war the party as a whole 
went hand in hand with the bourgeois 
parties, which until then had always 
claimed to be the “National” parties. But 
from the outset there was among the 
Socialists an opposition to the war and 
the war credits, and when, in the course 
of time, this opposition took visible 
shape by the secession of the “Independ- 
ents” from the great Social-Democratic 
party, the day had arrived on which the 
German Revolution virtually began. It 
broke out at a time not of economic pros- 
perity, but of economic depression, which 
from the German standpoint ended in a 
catastrophe in consequence of the block- 
ade against the import of foodstuffs and 
raw materials not being raised after the 
conclusion of the armistice. The so- 
called Majority Socialists, the old party, 
saw clearly that under these circum- 
stances it would be impossible to realize 
the theoretical ideal of the Marxian sys- 
tem. They restricted themselves to 
strong theoretical statements and a 
few moderate attempts at practical na- 
tionalization. Even that little proved 
difficult to carry through. The Major- 
ity Socialists, moreover, recognized the 
democratic principle, that is, the right of 
decision on matters of legislation, Con- 
stitution, government, and administra- 
tion by the majority of the people. As 
this majority, at the elections early in 
1919 for the National Assembly, voted a 
bourgeois ticket, the compromise policy 
appeared unavoidable from the Socialist 
standpoint, and will remain unavoidable 
so far as the Majority Socialists are con- 
cerned, as a majority of the two So- 
cialist parties over the total bourgeois 
vote is very improbable for a long time 
to come. In this way the Majority So- 
cialists, from a revolutionary party, have 
become a radical reform party, which 
differs from a Socialism of bourgeois 
conception chiefly in this, that it still 
considers itself a Labor party, and in 
that it subordinates its national aims to 
the international principle. Its right 
wing, however, seems to tend towards a 
revision, in these two points also, of 
the pre-war attitude of the old Social- 
Democracy. 
The “Independent” Social-Democratic 
party is feebly represented in the Na- 
tional Assembly, as compared with the 


Majority Socialists, but it has, doubtless, 
among the masses, at the present time, 
a great many more supporters than at 
the time of the elections early in 1919. 
The extremists of the party, it is true, 
have left it again, the most radical to 
join orthodox Bolshevism, the others to 
form the Communist party; but the 
dividing lines between these three groups 
are vague and fluctuating. The Inde- 
pendents demand, according to the old 
programme, immediate nationalization 
and the actual dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat through the system of the 
soviets, in conformity with the Russian 
example. By the dictatorship the bour- 
geois will everywhere be ousted from 
power, and nationalization must be 
realized at once and without mercy. The 
democratic principle that the majority 
shall decide is not recognized by the In- 
dependents; they oppose to it the will 
and the “superior” right of the labor 
class to reorganize, according to their 
demands, the state and the social struc- 
ture, together with the process of pro- 
duction and the division of the proceeds 
of labor. The rapid growth of the In- 
dependents’ following is chiefly due to 
the circumstance that, in spite of the 
Revolution having extended the political 
rights of the people and the actual power 
of the labor class in particular, this in- 
crease of right and power was not ac- 
companied by an improvement of their 
material existence. Foodstuffs, clothing, 
and all commodities remain scarce and 
expensive, and although strikes can en- 
force increasingly higher wages, their 
purchasing power will never equal that 
of the much lower wages of pre-war 
days. Hence the masses are easily per- 
suaded that only the absolute dictator- 
ship and the relentless destruction of all 
the opposing capitalistic interests of the 
bourgeoisie can bring them relief. This 
is, so far as Germany is concerned, an 
error, but the error is comprehensible, 
and there are no popular arguments 
against it. Distrust, unrest, and discon- 
tent at the high cost of living are the 
pacemakers of the Independents in their 
race for a majority over the old Social- 
ist party at the polls, and it is not 
unlikely that the Majority Socialists will 
soon lose their title to that name. 

The counterpart of the Social Democ- 
racy on the right is the German National 
People’s party (Deutschnationale Volks- 
partei), formed by the old Conservatives 
with militaristic, agrarian, and Pan- 
German leanings, and the German 
People’s party (Deutsche Volkspartei), 
which had its origin in the right wing 
of the former National Liberals, and 
which receives support, as the latter did, 
from the industrial magnates and a large 
body of men with university training. 


The German People’s party is the great 
protagonist of the capitalistic inter- 
ests and of the capitalistic organization 
of society. It insists on the necessity of 
leaving capital as much unimpaired as 
possible. It sees itself compelled by the 
force of circumstances to make conces- 
sions with regard to economic legisla- 
tion, the influence of the workers on the 
management of the shop, etc., and many 
of its leaders have come forward with 
good suggestions on these subjects. But 
they are firmly opposed to the principle 
of nationalization. The party’s internal 
strength depends on the membership of 
the bulk of the German intellectuals, and 
on the use, for agitation purposes, of 
the fundamentally false, but superficially 
convincing argument that Germany was 
great as a monarchy but, as a Republic 
under the rule of Social-Democracy, has 
come to grief. An interesting fact, which 
may prove the beginning of an important 
development, is the rise of social ideas 
among the extreme right, in the bosom 
of the German National People’s party. 
In the field of social progress there is a 
better chance of an agreement between 
the democratic Socialism of the Left and 
the ethical Socialism within the German 
National party, than of the former 
with the capitalistic tendencies of the 
People’s party. 

A curious organization, destined, per- 
haps, to play the leading réle in Ger- 
many’s political future, is the German 
Democratic party (Deutsche Democrat- 
ische Partei). It is true, however, that, 
constituted as it is at present, it can 
not exist very much longer. Its develop- 
ment tends, obviously, in two opposite 
directions: nationally* towards the right, 
socially towards the left. This is the 
old ideal of the greatest thinker whom 
the party ever counted among its mem- 
bers: the late Dr. Friedrich Naumann, 
who, as long as twenty years ago, tried 
to found a separate National Social party. 
Such a development would eliminate 
from the party, on the one side, the ele- 
ments of the capitalistic class; on the 
other, all such elements of lukewarm na- 
tionalism as subordinate national to in- 
ternational ideals. The attraction of this 
movement, as against Social Democracy, 
is in its appeal to national sentiment, 
and, as against the right, in so far as 
this is anti-Socialistic, in its freedom 
from prejudice in social matters. If this 
National-Social principle should be made 
the corner-stone of the Democratic party, 
the consequence would be, in the bosom 
of the party, that internationalism and 
capitalism would lose their hold on it 
and that the socially minded elements of 
the right and such Socialists as are sus- 
ceptible to national sentiment would feel 
attracted towards it; and for that rea- 
son it is not improbable that the devel- 
~ *There is a great difference in German between 


“national” and ‘“‘nationalistic,” almost analogous to 
that between “patriotic” and ‘“‘chauvinistic.” 
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opment of the German Democratic party 
will bring about a more clear-cut division 
in the German party system. Demo- 
crats who are convinced adherents of the 
Republic, and such as, from tradition 
and sentiment, are in favor of monarch- 
ism are fairly well balanced within the 
party, but both groups are at one in 
their loyal acceptance of the present 
German Constitution. 

Independent of any organization based 
on political principles, the Christian 
People’s party (Christliche Volkspartei), 
still better known by its old name as 
the Centre, finds its chief strength in 
the Roman-Catholicism uniting its mem- 
bers and in the authority of the clergy. 
But the tension within the party is 
stronger than it ever was. Since the 
Catholic labor masses saw what power 
their class had gained, thanks to the 
Social-Democratic Revolution, it was 
only natural and unavoidable that class 
feelings became more and more pro- 
nounced among them. It would prove 
impossible to keep them within the 
Centre, if the party should turn unso- 
cial and undemocratic. That is the 


reason for the remarkable coalition of 
the Centre with Social-Democracy and 
the German Democrats. The right wing 
of the Centre, however, has strong lean- 
ings towards monarchism, and conserva- 
tive tendencies. In proportion to the 
growth of the influence on the party of 
the social radicalism of its left wing, 
the temptation will grow stronger for 
the aristocracy and the intellectuals of 
Catholic Germany to join the German 
Nationals, the extreme right in Parlia- 
ment, where also Protestant orthodoxy 
has its seats. 

All parties in Germany, therefore, are 
passing through a crisis. None of them 
has as yet readjusted itself to the new 
conditions created by the Revolution. 
The complete and surprisingly quick re- 
pression of the counter-revolution has 
shown, however, that strong reactionary 
forces are non-existent. To return to 
the old régime is the sentimental wish 
of the entire right, but the determina- 
tion and the will to bring it back are 
nowhere apparent. 

Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 

Berlin 


The House of Piotr Ivanovitch 


“P)\O you see that half-burned house 
D over there on the knoll?” asked 
Carson. 

“Yes, the one with the red-tiled roof. 
Looks as if it had been the best one in 
the village.” 

“It was; it is always the best one that 
gets burned.” 

We were driving through a Russian 
village not far from St. Petersburg in 
the early summer of 1914. It might just 
as well have been in any other part of 
the country, for Carson knew what he 
was talking about. He had lived in 
Russia at least fifteen years, had busi- 
ness interests that took him everywhere, 
and had a more intimate knowledge of 
rural Russia than any other American 
I knew. His remark that it is always 
the best house in the village that gets 
burned made no impression, however, 
for I at once set it down to an unsatis- 
factory breakfast or the vile cigar he 
was smoking, or to one of his occasional 
caustic attitudes towards everything 
Russian. Seeing this, he looked me 
square in the face and said, “I see you 
do not believe me, but I mean just what 
I say. If a Russian peasant builds a 
much finer house than those of his neigh- 
bors they will burn it down for him.” 

Carson was well started now on his 
favorite theme, namely, Russian peasant 
characteristics, and I saw he was about 
to give me some information gratis that 
I should have been glad to pump him for. 
I subsided and let him ramble. 





“You see, when I first came to this 
country in the life insurance business it 
was a very new business for the Russian 
peasant. Few of them had heard about 
it and none of them knew anything about 
it. I made several exploration trips to 
Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, then 
over to the lower Volga region at As- 
trakhan and up that stream to Tsaritsin, 
Samara, Kazan, Nijni Novgorod, and 
then back to St. Petersburg. From each 
of these cities I made short excursions by 
droshky through the surrounding vil- 
lages, prospecting for local agents. Busi- 
ness? I never imagined we should get 
much more than expenses out of it if 
we were lucky, not when I first saw those 
villages. Why man, just imagine it! No 
fences, no roads, except mere cart tracks 
that didn’t seem to go anywhere in par- 
ticular; no farmsteads, for the farmers 
all lived in the villages; no welcoming 
groves of beckoning trees to show where 
somebody lived on the soil and loved it 
and cared for it. And the villages were 
laid out with but little attention to order 
and no regard for the compass, the 
houses were mere cabins of the same 
color as the soil, with thatched roofs and 
small cabbage gardens surrounded by a 
brush fence. Not much prospect for 
life insurance under such conditions, I 
thought; for how can you persuade peo- 
ple to take an interest in their estate, 
their posterity, or even in their own later 
days when they evidently have so little 
in their immediate surroundings. The 
houses or shanties were so much alike 
that they worried me. I even tried to 


show them how to build better ones, but 
they looked at me with suspicion. I have 
learned a lot about them in fifteen years, 
and now that I understand their point of 
view, let me say that I do not altogether 
condemn it. Strange as it may seem to 
you, I will even say that I respect it.” 

Carson glanced at me to enjoy my 
look of incredulity, seemed satisfied, and 
went on. 

“IT had with me an educated young 
Russian as interpreter and adviser. He 
is with me yet for that matter, is Ivan 
Andreivitch Ephimoff, for there is no 
more faithful and devoted helper any- 
where than a Russian when he has be- 
come attached to you. With his as- 
sistance I selected our local agents from 
among the most thrifty and ambitious 
young men in the villages. These we 
called together in conference in the 
nearest city, and explained to them the 
purpose and working of a life insurance 
company. I was quite unprepared for the 
interest they took in it, and the rising en- 
thusiasm that seemed to seize upon them 
as they consulted together, and quizzed 
my interpreter Ivan Andreivitch for 
more instructions from the ‘barin.’ 
When we were alone I in turn quizzed 
Ivan Andreivitch, and got very little re- 
turn for my pains. 

“Before long my business was grow- 
ing astonishingly, and I remembered 
those forlorn little villages with wonder. 
Policies were issued, the premiums were 
paid regularly, and the applicants seemed 
to come without asking. One peculiar- 
ity I noticed was that the payments uni- 
formly came by postal money order and 
not by bank check. I asked Ivan Andrei- 
vitch for an explanation. ‘Perhaps,’ he 
replied, ‘it is because the peasants have 
no adequate banking facilities.’ ‘What, 
none at all?’ ‘Generally not; and some- 
times they do not trust those that they 
have. ‘Ah! I think I begin to see.’ 
‘Perhaps the barin sees also,’ said Ivan 
Andreivitch, smiling significantly, ‘why 
this life insurance business became popu- 
lar immediately.’ ‘Possibly I do. You 
mean that because the banking facili- 
ties were inadequate the people turned 
to life insurance as to a bank deposit.’ 
‘Yes, but that is not all. Can you guess 
the rest?’ ‘That is enough for my pur- 
poses; but if there are other reasons, I 
have not yet discovered them.’ ‘Wait 
till you do. It will mean a great deal 
more to you,’ said Ivan. 

“And still my business continued to 
astonish me with its growth. You would 
hardly believe it, but it is at this moment 
larger than all the rest of our European 
business put together. I often wondered 
where the peasants got their money, 
whether they hoarded it in unsuspected 
places, and whether they were in fact, 
as they certainly seemed, all equally 
poor. A flood of light was thrown upon 
these questions one summer while visit- 
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ing at the country home of a wealthy 
landed proprietor, Sergei Alexeivitch 
Baritzin, who lived in true baronial style 
minus the castle, but plus wide spread- 
ing lawns, ample gardens, and an abun- 
dance of buildings suggestive of old 
plantation days in America. The respect 
and deference shown him by his tenants 
and immediate servants, and the genuine 
human interest he took in all their small 
concerns was beautiful to see, and I could 
not refrain from remarking upon it. 

“*VYes,’ said he, ‘I should think you 
would notice it, and with approval, too, 
in spite of your American notions of 
equality. Don’t tell me that you have 
no trace of the feudal relation since 
slavery was abolished, for you do have 
it. Outside of agriculture your whole 
industrial system is built upon it, just 
as in western and central Europe, and 
the laborers are merely the retainers of 
their lordly employers, dependent upon 
them for their daily bread. You differ 
not at all from the barons, knights, and 
hinds of the Middle Ages, and I envy 
you not your theoretical equality. What 
you see on my estate is your own indus- 
trial system applied to agriculture, but 
applied with a conscience and human 
sympathy, and not with the inhuman 
claim that labor is just like any other 
commodity, to be bought at the lowest 
price. The difference between our feud- 
alism and yours is that here we have not 
lost the personal touch between the upper 
and the lower classes, while in America 
you have, hence their mutual antago- 
nism. Then, too, your rule of the major- 
ity—call you that freedom? If I am to 
be ruled by anybody, any kind of gov- 
ernment, I prefer the rule of one intelli- 
gent head with a brain in it, a Tsar if 
you please, rather than the unintelligent, 
many-headed monster you call the ma- 
jority. On my estate I am respected, 
beloved, and obeyed, as you have just 
observed, and likewise is ‘the Tsar 
by all law-abiding and uprignt people.’ 

“Yes, Sergei Alexeivitch, I have been 
much delighted with the cordial relations 
I have witnessed between you and your 
tenants, and I wonder if it is the same 
elsewhere. Do you happen to be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with other estates to 
say that yours is typical, or is it ex- 
ceptional? I do not ask if everybody is 
satisfied, but if you please to admit a 
majority opinion, is the majority rea- 
sonably well satisfied, either with your 
excellent management of your estate, or 
with, for that matter, the Tsar’s man- 
agement of the Empire?’ 

“My friend halted for a reply, for as 
we both knew, disregarding the political 
issue raised, there were too many cases 
to the contrary. There were the land- 
lords who never lived on their estates, 
who hired Jewish overseers, and thus 
contributed to racial enmities. There 
were the independent communes as in 


ancient times, the villages owning their 
own land and farming it as unintelli- 
gently as in ancient times, no landlord 
above them and but little ambition 
among them. There were also the inde- 
pendent farmers or peasants who had 
detached themselves from the village and 
moved out upon their own land—a rap- 
idly increasing class. But not wishing 
at that time to go to the end of so large 
a subject, ‘By the way,’ I said, ‘why was 
yonder house ruined by fire? I am told 
that such things are likely to occur to 
the better houses but never to the poorer 
ones ?’ 

“*Here comes the very owner,’ said 
Sergei Alexeivitch, ‘You speek Russian, 
ask him.’ 

“The old peasant doffed his cap as he 
approached and said ‘zdravstvuitsye, 
barin’ (health to you, master). 

“*Good morning, Piotr Ivanovitch,’ 
said the master, ‘aren’t you sorry now 
that you undertook to build a finer house 
than your neighbors have?’ Piotr shook 
his head slowly and mournfully—‘No, 
barin, the old one leaked badly and was 
not warm enough in the winter. My son 
was to be married and we built a larger 
house to accommodate us all. A thatched 
roof burns quickly, barin, and so I 
roofed it with tile. If it was my neigh- 
bors that burned it, they surely did me 
a great wrong; but I suppose they did 
not understand.’ 

“‘Never mind, Piotr,’ said Sergei 
Alexeivitch, ‘we will all turn in and help 
you build a new one, and I promise that 
you will never feel the loss. But mind 
you, what is good enough for your neigh- 
bors is good enough for you, and if you 
go to putting on airs with a fine showy 
house, why you can’t expect it to last 
long—you know that now.’ 

“Piotr Ivanovitch acquiesced with a 
bow and moved away, apparently re- 
signed to the force of the argument, even 
if unconvinced of its justice. 

“And there,” said Carson, turning to 
me again, “you have the whole case in 
a nutshell. The Russian peasant’s idea 
of progress is that it must not be by 
individuals but in mass. They accept 
existing class distinctions without seek- 
ing to justify them, but the class at 
least must move forward together or 
better not move at all. Injustices spring 
from inequalities in condition, unless the 
strong protect the weak. Russia has 
taught me that much,” said Carson with 
conviction. “America in colonial times 
was a country of practically uniform so- 
cial conditions, in which wealth played 
no conspicuous part, and the misfortunes 
of individuals were alleviated by the 
community as a matter of course. This 
was notably the case under frontier con- 
ditions. But now, let a man lose his 
all in a ruined homestead, or worse still, 
let him lose his job, the only means he 
has of gaining a livelihood, even through 


no fault of his own, and the rule is that 
he will find no neighbors to steady him 
from falling till he regains his feet. 
There is nothing succeeds like success in 
America, and conversely there is no sin 
like unsuccess. Don’t tell me ‘No,’ I 
have been through it all in our own dear 
country and I am not theorizing. I 
speak from sad experience when I 
say that progress by individuals means 
standing as individuals without com- 
munity support in the day of adversity. 
That is the Anglo-Saxon way, but it is 
not the Russian peasants’ way, and let 
us be fair enough to say that theirs has 
its merits. To me it seems as the great- 
est lesson of Russia’s history that the 
solidarity and equality of her peasantry 
are the sheet-anchor of her hope as a 
nation.” 

“But,” I interposed, “how far have 
your Russian peasantry advanced in the 
same time that we have transformed a 
wilderness into what America is to-day? 
Are they not in practically the same con- 
dition that they were in when we began?” 

“Yes, and what is time to a Russian?” 
replied Carson. “Besides, he might an- 
swer you, ‘Boast of your past if you like. 
We look to the future which shall be 
ours because we have not laid the founda- 
tion of our society in inequality and its 
resulting injustices!’ Mind you this: 
that when the American thinks of in- 
equalities he thinks of political matters; 
but the Russian means industrial in- 
equalities also.” 

“Then a political revolution would in- 
volve an industrial revolution?” 

“Among the industrialized class, yes; 
among the peasant farmers, no. Land 
grabbing there would be, and the despoil- 
ing of landed estates, but these, however 
distressful and unjust, would be isolated 
and not general phenomena, and in the 
main not the result of peasant initiative.” 

“And the individual ownership of 
land,” I continued, “as it breaks up the 
close community of the village, will it 
not just as surely break up the com- 
munity spirit?” 

“That,” sighed Carson, “is very much 
to be feared. Still, Russian peasant 
solidarity has been proof against harder 
tests than that. It is the result of cen- 
turies of pounding and hammering to- 
gether and it will outlast any other that 
I know.” 

“One point more, friend Carson: tell 
me how industrial progress is at all 
possible, either by individuals or in com- 
munities, when progress is so limited 
that there are no means of saving or in- 
vesting—no adequate banking facilities, 
and no houses or other tangible forms 
of property safe from destruction by en- 
vious neighbors.” “Ah, that’s where I 
come in,” said Carson, smiling ever so 
sweetly, “life insurance.” 

J. E. CONNER 
U. S. Consul at Petrograd, 1909-1914 
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Anatole France as 


Preacher 


HE speech delivered some months ago 
T by Anatole France to the Congress 
of Teachers’ Institutes at Tours, and re- 
ported apparently verbatim in l’Hu- 
manité, must have been read with as- 
tonished, though quite genuine, delight 
by many of the old novelist’s admirers. 
We have long known that he could write 
in different styles, but we must be for- 
given if we did not before think it 
possible he could preach. Yet it is preach- 
ing of a high order that he has now 
given us. On a somewhat similar oc- 
casion, overwhelmed by a like incon- 
gruity, certain men of Israel asked, 
“What is this that is come unto the son 
of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” His experience of the Eu- 
ropean tragedy has wrought this change 
in the gay, debonair Anatole France, 
even as another—whose very tempera- 
ment might by itself suggest the com- 
parison—became a new man when Sam- 
uel had roused him to a sense of na- 
tional responsibility, and had poured the 
oil of anointing upon his head. 

It is hard to think of that impassioned 
address to the teachers on the solemn 
duties of their office as proceeding from 
the author of “Penguin Island”or “The 
Opinions of Jérome Coignard.” For it is 
as an entertainer, a satirist, a skeptic, 
that Anatole France had so far been 
chiefly known to us. He had entertained 
us hugely, and his satire had spared none 
of our cherished sanctities. But what 
seemed to forbid still more strongly all 
thought of him as a guide to progress 
was the fact that he had been so uni- 
formly skeptical about human advance, 
and had poured such scorn upon the hopes 
of world-mending by which others were 
inspired. A glance at his past in the 
light of his present may not be without 
interest and value. It is here offered 
in no spirit of reproach, for one must be 
a poor trifler indeed to dwell upon “in- 
consistencies” in an old man who has 
seen his world turned upside down. It 
is more fitting to express one’s admira- 
tion for those who can make a change 
in themselves when a changing world de- 
mands it. 

It was in the year 1870, while the 
Franco-Prussian war was at its height, 
and the shells from German guns dropped 
every few minutes hissing into the 
Marne, that the writer whom all the 
world has since come to know as “Ana- 
tole France” was doing duty at the front 
as a conscript. He has told us himself 
that he carried Vergil’s A2neid in his 
knapsack, and read it as often as he 
found time. He had no enthusiasm for 
the business of war, and, when peace 
was concluded on those terms of des- 


perate humiliation for the French which 
mankind in general came so slowly to 
appreciate, he rejoiced to be set free 
from the burden of his irksome service. 
The fortunes of A‘neas and Dido inter- 
ested him more than any change in the 
Europe of his own day. 

Forty-four years passed. The un- 
known youth of twenty-six, who had to 
attend, against his will, to the first Ger- 
man menace, was a famous man of sev- 
enty when that menace appeared again. 
No one cared much whether he was 
apathetic in 1869, but not a few were 
very anxious indeed to know how his 
immense influence would be exerted in 
1914. Nor did his first letter on the 
subject, counselling a moderation for 
which his countrymen could see little 
place, tend to reassure the public mind. 
But within a few weeks he had wakened 
up to the grim reality. It caused some- 
thing like a thrill when we learned that 
he had ignored the weight of his years, 
presented himself at the War Office, and 
requested to be furnished with a rifle. 
Inconsistency is a poor reproach at best, 
but it was not even inconsistent to look 
upon fighting for the Republic in 1914 
as quite another matter from fighting 
for Napoleon III in 1870. Needless to 
say, the French Government did not 
agree to enrolling this veteran in the 
ranks, but declined his spectacular pro- 
posal with adequate acknowledgment of 
his zeal. It was felt that there was an- 
other instrument which Anatole France 
could make mightier than many swords, 
and he was bidden to return to his pen. 
His next book, “Sur la Voie Glorieuse,” 
was unlike anything he had ever written 
before, except in that vividness, pathos, 
overwhelming power, which he now 
turned to quite a new purpose. It was 
a trumpet call to destroy German mili- 
tarism from top to bottom, a bitter in- 
dictment of those who dared to speak 
of peace until the forces of oppression 
should have been crushed, an argument 
to neutral states all over the world that 
no neutrality was possible in such a 
crisis, and a moving appeal, such as he 
knew better than any other man how to 
write, that Frenchmen should, as of old, 
be “the champions of their smiling, fer- 
tile land, the tombs of their fathers, and 
the cradles of their children.” 

Those of us who have long revelled in 
his books can not help recalling some 
things he used to say, and wondering to 
what extent he would now modify them. 
We knew, indeed, the fervor of his anti- 
militarism, and were sometimes inclined 
to suspect him of being a pacifist. Not 
even Tolstoi himself had been a more 
mordant critic of the European trend 
towards war. “Penguin Island” deserves 
to stand beside “Gulliver’s Travels” as 
a satire upon the society in which its 
author lived. We remember the statue 
of “Trinco” in Penguinia, the warrior 


who had conquered half the known 
world, planting his flag amid the ice- 
bergs of the Pole and on the burning 
sands of Africa. “At the time of his 
fall there were left in our country none 
but the hunchbacks and cripples from 
whom we are descended But he 
gave us glory . And glory never 
costs too much.” What a lifelike pic- 
ture we had in “Professor Obnubile,” the 
brilliant economist who taught that wars 
are no longer possible, because it is an 
economic axiom that peace without and 
peace within are essential to the prog- 
ress of the industrial state! As the pro- 
fessor visited democratic republics, and 
found to his disgust that they were 
all busy with armaments, which of us 
could avoid thinking of Norman Angell, 
and his book so appropriately named 
“The Great Illusion’? American read- 
ers may have been a little irritated, but 
they were certainly amused, at the story 
of New Atlantis, with its legislators sit- 
ting on cane chairs and resting their 
feet upon their desks, passing the ac- 
counts for a war with “Third Zealand” 
to kill two-thirds of the inhabitants that 
the remaining one-third might be forced 
to buy Atlantan umbrellas and braces, 
or decreeing in a few seconds a pig war 
with “the Emerald Republic which inso- 
lently contends with our pigs for the 
hegemony of hams and sauces in all the 
markets of the universe.” Poor Pro- 
fessor Obnubile was driven to conclude 
that a wise man would collect enough 
dynamite to blow up this planet, thus 
giving satisfaction to the universal con- 
science. ‘Moreover,’ he added, “this uni- 
versal conscience does not exist.” 

And, impartial scoffer that he was, 
Anatole France was no less sarcastic 
when he wrote of his own countrymen. 
The “insane Europeans” were plotting to 
cut one another’s throats, though they 
were united and enfolded by a single civ- 
ilization. There was no country where 
the freedom of the individual was less re- 
spected than in France. She pretended to 
be democratic, but was in reality the prey 
of la haute finance. For the last hun- 
dred years she had tried an incoherent 
succession of insurrectionary govern- 
ments. In the end all bonds had been 
loosened, and she had become more cor- 
rupt than in the worst days of monarchy. 
Nor did our novelist build any hope upon 
advancing education, upon the arousing 
of the masses by the light of knowledge. 
His attitude used to remind us of Dr. 
Johnson’s dictum that it was not worth 
spending half a guinea to live under 
one form of government rather than 
under another, for it made no difference 
to the happiness of the individual. It is 
risky, of course, to attribute to an au- 
thor the sentiments which he puts into 
the mouth of characters in his fiction, 
but in this case we can scarcely be wrong. 
Just as Conrad, Lara, Harold, Juan were 
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so many spokesmen of the Byronic tem- of the Rights of Man, “because of the the proletariat, and that only a select 
perament, so Bonnard, Coignard, Trub- excessive and unfair separation it es- few should be encouraged to try funda- 
bet, Bergeret were lay figures through tablishes between man and the gorilla.” mental thinking? Does he continue to 
whom their creator expounded the Fran- Those who love to trace spiritual af- think of the French Assembly of 1793 
cian theory of life. And however fre- finities in literature often insist that mainly in its ludicrous aspect of excite- 
quently he incarnated himself anew, we Anatole France owes his deepest inspira- ment about Dumnorix and Vercingetorix 
meet with the same spirit of genial kind- tion to Ernest Renan, and we know that and the glories of regicide? When he 
liness rooted in the same profound skepti- this discipleship has been explicitly ac- thinks of America, is his attention drawn 
cism about the ideals, the growth, the knowledged by himself. But if we are to new wars devised for the opening of 
destiny of the human species. His view in search less of the teaching which he new markets? Or will he yet make the 
often suggested that of a literary Vol- consciously followed than of the tem- amende honorable to those whom he 
tairean noble under the ancien régime, perament to which his own was uncon- treated in the past with far less than 
with many popular sympathies, but with sciously akin, it is a different name that justice, to the bourgeois man of business 
no delusions about intellectualizing the will occur to us. We shall think of that who has revealed a soul far above busi- 
herd. calm, reflective, half-sympathetic and _ ness profits, to the idealists who meant 
Rather did the old Anatole France  half-cynical grand seigneur who four something now known to be very vital 
delight to sketch some rowé man of let- hundred and fifty years ago retired from indeed when they talked of liberty and 
ters, straitened in purse, dividing his the world’s bustle to spend “under the equality and fraternity, to the priests 
time between the cabarets of the Latin care of the learned maidens” whatever who have shown that other-worldliness 
Quarter and the book-shops of the Quai span of life might yet be allotted to him. at the altar can be united with an heroic 
Voltaire—someone like the Marquis Constantly as we read the Bergeret zeal upon their country’s battlefields? -Is 
Trubbet in “Jean Servien,” who had _ books that pensive figure seems to shine Montaigne still his pattern of an intelli- 
often breakfasted on a page of Tacitus through the page, and though the words gent human outlook, or does he per- 
and supped on a satire of Juvenal, but are the words of Anatole France, it is chance feel that a little “enthusiasm” is 
for whom such artistic substitutes, the spirit of Montaigne that has em- needed, and that this world can not be 
though they might take the place of bodied itself afresh. We see again the saved if we enter upon its work spiritu- 
food, could in no wise do duty for drink. placid critic of all things human, heed- ally hamstrung? 
In many of his books he makes one think less alike of the bloodshed in a St. Bar- Such questions as these had often oc- 
again of that sympathetic touch with tholomew massacre and the cannonad- curred to me before I chanced to read 
which Balzac used to depict revived aris- ing of a Spanish Armada, shut up in the’ the speech delivered by Anatole France 
tocracy in the Legitimist period of fif- tower of his chateau with the three bay to the Congress of Teachers’ Institutes. 
teen years between the fall of Napoleon windows which every tourist knows so Guesses at his present mood are no longer 
and the rise of Louis Philippe. They sug- well, that he might amass more and _ necessary, for he has spoken out with 
gest the unmistakable friendliness with more illustrations of the “wonderful, frankness and even with passion. The 
which the frail and fair successors of vain, divers, and wavering subjects” pre- spirit which inspired his address to the 
Ninon de L’Enclos were painted, and the sented to scrutiny in the life of man-_ soldiers five years ago is with him still 
far coarser workmanship that Balzac kind, that he might browse with impar- as he speaks to those who must recon- 
gave us when he tried to present the tial interest among the treasures of lit- struct his country at peace. He has told 
bourgeois semi-Puritanism prevalent at erature both sacred and pagan, and that the French educators that the future is 
the court of the Citizen King. For he might amuse his later years by cov-_ in their hands, that the old social system 
Anatole France in other days was no ering beam and rafter with the inscrip- has “sunk under the weight of its sins,” 
zealot for the Revolution. tions that appealed to his fancy—the that only in the awakening of a new 
How he loved to caricature the old aphoristic wit of Martial, the cold skep- humanity can Europe place its hope. He 
revolutionary enthusiasms! What fun he ticism of Lucretius, the glowing poetry has warned us all against the facile as- 
poked at the pseudo-history of empires of the Psalms, the elegant lyrics of Hor- sumption that “man does not change,” 
from Noah down to Charlemagne, at the ace, and the doleful vaticination of Ec- or that exerting oneself towards social 
long procession of ambitious princes, clesiastes. improvement is wasted labor. He has 
greedy prelates, virtuous citizens, philo- Now if the veteran novelist still has “a bidden us realize that human nature can 
sophic poets, “and other personages who book in him,” as Lord Morley would say, still move backward and forward—as it 
had no real existence outside the novels how many of these old attitudes may we has moved continuously since the days 
of Marmontel”! How he laughed at the expect him to reconsider, and how far of the cave-dwellers—that it is environ- 
rhetorical tropes about Brutus and may we expect him to write differently? ment which makes all the difference, that 
Scaevola and Hannibal, or at the new de- Will he preserve the mood of “Les Opin- as one sort of education led us to catas- 
vices for a pack of playing cards that ions de Jérome Coignard,” or will he trophe another can secure us against the 
would have no such undemocratic figures further expand the message of “Sur la_ like catastrophe again. His readers will 
as king, queen, knave, but would substi- Voie Glorieuse”’? He can not well keep be quick to recognize here, not indeed 
tute Liberty of clubs, Equality of spades, to both, or much further experiment with an absolutely new tone in Anatole France, 
Fraternity of diamonds, and Law of theminturn. For instance, will he show for he has had fitful impulses like this 
hearts! Coignard’s ideal for educating himself as suspicious as ever that French before, but a new note of enduring reso- 
mankind had for its first purpose a very munition makers are raising a scare luteness. Let the feeble folk who have 
singular rule. Men were to be shown about the country’s peril for no higher so long imitated his skepticism, though 
that “their weak and silly nature has purpose than to get business for them- they had no share in his power, take a 
never constructed nor imagined anything selves? Will he still feel sure that there lesson from the example he has set. One 
worth the trouble of attacking or de-_ is little to choose between democracies of the things that some of us hope from 
fending very briskly.” “If they knew and aristocracies, that the tyranny of the new era is that we shall hear a 
the crudity and weakness of their great- the former is on the whole more to be _ little less about “conventional morality,” 
est works, such as their laws and their feared, and that the chief merit ina gov- Nietzschean transvaluations, and the hy- 
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empires, they would only fight in fun ernment is to let people alone? Is he as pocrisy of the “smug middle class”! It § 
or in pley, like children building sand- clear as ever that true knowledge can used to be all very amusing, but the hour F 


castles by the sea.” Coignard himself not be widely diffused, that supersti- for seriousness has struck. 
would never have signed the Declaration tious adherence to custom is best for HERBERT L. STEWART 
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Correspondence 


Mr. Dreiser and the Broad- 
way Magazine 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In your issue of May 8, 1920, you 
publish a letter from one Annie Nathan 
Meyer, which you label in quotes “Mr. 
Dreiser’s Battle for Truth.” Now be- 
fore dealing with Mrs. Meyer it occurs 
to me that a journal of the usual beauti- 
ful, good, and true standard such as no 
doubt yours professes to be might find 
it advisable before giving space to libel- 
ous assertions to submit the same to the 
person accused or at least to make some 
effort to confirm them. Take the state- 
ment by Mrs. Meyer which reads: “It is 
only a few years since a group of mem- 
bers of the Authors’ League asked for 
contributions for the brave and hounded 
author to enable him to continue his 
‘battle for truth.’” Now this is all very 
well as malice but as a matter of fact I 
have never heard of any such group. 
Neither the Authors’ League nor any 
other league or group has ever asked for 
contributions for anything in connec- 
tion with me. At the time the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
undertook to suppress “The Genius” the 
Authors’ League did call a meeting of 
some committee, which by the way I did 
not request but before which, neverthe- 
less, I was invited to appear, to consider 
whether it would issue a protest against 
the suppression of “The Genius.” I did 
so appear but, having done so much, the 
League took no further action and did 
not come to my defense in any shape. 
Now the Authors’ League has a tele- 
phone and a secretary. Why could not 
one of the editors of a paper pretending 
to fairness have called him up and made 
inquiry as to this before printing a lie? 

“IT worked with Mr. Dreiser sev- 
eral months as associate editor of the 
magazine of which he was editor-in- 
chief.” 

The lady refers to the Broadway 
Magazine, of which I was not editor-in- 
chief but only the managing editor. Mr. 
Ben B. Hampton was the publisher and 
editor. (See Who’s Who for 1907.) Mrs. 
Meyer’s claim to having been associated 
with me in the management of that 
magazine takes its rise from the follow- 
ing circumstances: Either after having 
been recommended to me or coming to me 
of her own accord (I can not now recall) 
Mrs. Meyer undertook to prepare or have 
prepared for the magazine a series of 
articles on art and artists. In order to 
impress those with whom she desired to 
deal she requested the privilege of sign- 
ing herself as assistant or associate 
editor, to which I agreed, but for that 
work only. That she has or ever had any 


letter conferring a general associate edi- 
torship is not true. You might ask her 
to produce the letter. The reason why 
subsequently I severed this arrangement 
with Mrs. Meyer was this: She had the 
profound conviction that every word and 
comma of her not ill-prepared text was 
not only essential but sacred and that 
neither she nor anyone else should be 
called upon or permitted to alter it in 
any way. As experts in the matter of 
makeup and space difficulties in connec- 
tion with a magazine of the illustrated 
variety perhaps you will appreciate the 
difficulty of such a stand. I found it 
insurmountable and was compelled to 
break with Mrs. Meyer. 

Now it may be that subsequently some 
writer with whom Mrs. Meyer made 
some arrangement may have sued the 
Broadway Magazine Corporation or Mr. 
Ben B. Hampton for non-payment of 
some bill. I do not remember. And in 
behalf of the Corporation I may have 
been compelled to appear. I do not even 
recall the incident. If so, I must have 
testified as I am testifying here, but as 
for denying her any connection with the 
magazine, I doubt it. I would like the 
name of the case and the date of the 
trial. She asserts that I so testified and 
that on her producing a letter which 
showed such associate editorship the 
judge looked at me in disgust and 
rendered a decision for the plaintiff. 
Nothing more. But I doubt whether a 
judge detecting a man in perjury would 
deal with him so very leniently. And as 
for my flushing, I think I might well 
have if such were the case, but I have 
a fairly retentive memory and I can not 
recapture even so much as a thought in 
connection with all this. 

Speaking of your heading, “Mr. 
Dreiser’s Battle for Truth,” I wish I 
could persuade mine enemy and all others 
to drop that overworked and misused 
word “truth.” I might be willing to 
battle for a fact or many facts, but for 
“truth,” that wondrous, religious, mor- 
alic thing, which like a mercenary can be 
made to do service in any cause—well— 
no—I do not fight for truth. 

THEODORE DREISER 

New York, May 16 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

You were good enough to send me Mr. 
Dreiser’s statement to read _ before 
publication. I can see no “malice” in 
my statement concerning Mr. Dreiser’s 
friends, and their effort to help him 
fight the censor. I never claimed that 
it was an official movement on the part 
of the Authors’ League, but that I was 
asked to help by some people who were 
members of the League. 

I am sorry I am unable at the moment 
to look for the original letters, which I 
hope later on to consult. My daughter 
having just undergone a serious nose 


operation, it is important not to stir up 
dust in the room adjoining hers, where 
my old letters are filed away. But I have 
written to England to the writer who 
sued the Broadway Magazine and for 
whom I testified, asking him to send me 
the exact date of the trial, the name of 
the judge, etc. Unquestionably the sten- 
ographic report of the trial will bear out 
the entire accuracy of my statement. I 
am told by my lawyer that even when a 
judge who is trying a case has reason to 
believe that a witness is not testifying 
in accordance with the facts, he very 
rarely bothers to order the prosecution 
of the witness. 

I understood that Mr. Hampton was 
the owner of the Broadway Magazine, 
and it was possible that he may have been 
down as Editor-in-Chief, but I never saw 
him, never had any dealing with him 
whatever, and to all intents and purposes 
Mr. Dreiser acted as Editor-in-Chief. 
Mr. Hampton never appeared at the trial, 
and Mr. Dreiser testified that he was 
Editor of the magazine, and was the 
only one who had authority to appoint 
any Associate Editor, and that no one 
else could have given me authority to 
order articles. Mr. Dreiser, in his reply, 
makes a point of not having conferred 
upon me any “general associate editor- 
ship.” It does not matter what kind of 
editor I was; his answer at the trial 
was a general denial that I had any 
power to order articles of any nature 
whatever for the magazine. 

ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 

New York, May 27 


[Solely on account of space those portions 
of Mrs. Meyer’s letter which set forth in de- 
tail her personal relations with Mr. Dreiser 
and the Broadway Magazine have been omitted. 
It may be proper to add that Mrs. Meyer is a 
writer and a_ public-spirited woman, well- 
known for the leading part she took in the 
founding of Barnard College—Eps. Tue ReE- 
VIEW. ] 


““America’s Duty’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Your article, “America’s Duty,” in the 
Review of May 22, is refreshing, the 
more so that one seldom hears of late 
from press or pulpit a vigorous expres- 
sion on what the United States ought to 
do for the peoples in dire distress. The 
contrast with what we saw and heard a 
year or two ago is not only mortifying 
but amazing. 

Congress is blamed for heartlessness. 
Well it may be, but does not Congress 
reflect a mental attitude prevalent 
through the country? Senators and 
members of Congress are not usually 
blind to what interests their constitu- 
ents? If a particle of the extraordinary 
zeal for the Constitutional amendments 
had been manifested in behalf of wrecked 
and starving nations, Congress would 
not have been so lukewarm towards pro- 
posed measures of relief. 
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Probably the past six months have 
witnessed a greater outpouring of gifts 
from the American people for ostensibly 
beneficent causes than ever before in 
our history, but how trifling the part 
of mitigating the miseries of those over- 
whelmed by the calamities of the war! 
Every one knows what the great “drives” 
are for. So do our Congressmen. If 
the vociferous appeals that stir the coun- 
try are made for accumulating funds to 
insure the ministry of coming ages, to 
pile up big endowments for universities 
and colleges such as never were dreamed 
of before, and to finance on a vast scale 
ecclesiastical schemes for visionary en- 
terprises that tax credulity to the utmost, 
while overlooking millions of people who 
at this very hour are on the verge of 
starvation, what is to be expected of 
politicians in Washington? 

May not these aspects of present con- 
ditions be properly commended to the 
serious consideration of all who are en- 
gineering the drafts on popular bene- 
ficence which are to-day absorbing at- 
tention and effort to the exclusion of the 
actual sufferings of the world? 

ALTRUIST 

New Haven, Conn., May 24 


Survival After Death as 
Related to Physics 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 
In your issue of March 6 Professor 
Jastrow, discussing Sir Oliver Lodge, 
says: 


The peculiar aggravation of the “case” is 


the trivial irrelevance of the evidence upon 
which a professor of physics announces a sub- 
versive dispensation which, if true, would con- 


tradict every principle of his science and rele- 
gate his laboratory to the scrap-heap of an 
abandoned intellectual habitation. 


The precise meaning of the phrase 
which I have italicised is not clear to me. 

The words seem to mean that if “sur- 
vival after death” were proven to be a 
fact it would be equivalent to a contra- 
diction of the principles of physical 
science. As this is manifestly not the 
case—for physical science has no “prin- 
ciples” which are concerned with the 
“spirit” side of things—Professor Jas- 
trow must mean something else, and 
what this something else is is not clear 
from his words. 

Will he be so kind as to tell us what 
he meant? 

The reason why I am anxious to have 
his meaning clearly stated is that many 
ill-informed people suppose that the 
metaphysical dogma which denies the 
“spirit” side of things rests upon a foun- 
dation of physical science, which, of 
course, it does not. It is pure dogma. 
Conceivably physical science may disprove 
it some day, but it can never prove it. 

T. F. W. 
New York, May 9 


[The reference is to the fact that, as 
Sir Oliver is a physicist, he should be 
peculiarly alert to any use of physical 
data for an _ unscientific hypothesis. 
Since he has included physical evidence 
as part of his conviction, and thought 
that if Palladino got over her temporary 
moral decline (as people throw off a 
cold) she would once again show that 
spirit-agency can affect tables as hoist 
and tackle would. If that is so, I fail 
to see any use for a physical laboratory 
in which one teaches and demonstrates 
certain laws of behavior during the day, 
while at evening in a séance room things 
behave in a totally subversive manner. 

I had no intention to imply that a be- 
lief in survival after death as a matter 
of faith or in association with any re- 
ligious or cosmic position has any rela- 
tion to physical data. It stands apart on 
its own terms. So, also, there is nothing 
in the general conclusions as to the na- 
ture of existence which may be derived 
from physical science that is freer from 
metaphysical implications than a view 
largely derived from other sources. I 
find myself wholly in agreement with the 
view stated by.T. F. W. I should regard 
it as vain to look for any confirmation 
of any ultimate views I hold from the 
revelations of a séance room, whether 
the manifestations are physical or psy- 
chical. The sum total of such revelation 
is to my mind perfectly and necessarily 
explicable upon naturalistic grounds 
which leave science intact and consistent. 
Beyond this field we are all alike in our 
limitations of knowledge and have open 
the remaining sources of mental and 
spiritual assurance. JOSEPH JASTROW] 


Germany the Logical 
Claimant 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


“The presumptions are in favor of 
Italy,” you say in speaking of the Adri- 
atic east coast, “because of her sacrifices 
in the war, because of the necessity of 
securing her active adherence to the 
League, and because of her established 
cultural position and prospects. When 
disposing of an almost undeveloped re- 
gion, statistics of the scanty population 
have secondary meaning. What counts 
greatly is the capacity of the claimants 
for developing and eventually peopling 
the territory.” 

Permit me to suggest that from all 
these points of view which you so in- 
geniously suggest, Germany is the logi- 
cal claimant. Her sacrifices in the war 
have been greater even than those of 
Italy; Italy shared in the gestation of 
the League and is parentally committed 
to it, while Germany still stands out- 
side the family circle; and as to her 
cultural position, and to her need for 
scantily populated territory may I refer 


you to the works of Messrs. von Bern- 
hardi and Treitschke? 

Or was that little editorial paragraph 
perhaps a slip on the part of the same 
brilliant student of foreign affairs, who, 
describing the Communist meeting at 
Amsterdam, and compiling his informa- 
tion from that expert and impeccable 
source, the Amsterdam Handelsblad, con- 
verted the Brooklyn Jew, S. J. Rutgers, 

BERTRAM W. KELLY 

New York, May 5 


| We are glad to print this telling testi- 
mony to Mr. Kelly’s brilliancy as a 
student of foreign affairs, and humbly 
admit our inferiority of _ intellect, 
which made us blind to the fact that 
Germany, which started the war and 
ruthlessly sacrificed the world’s peace 
for the sake of her own aggrandizement, 
has no less a claim to being rewarded 
for this method of vindicating her cul- 
tural position than Italy has for helping 
in restoring peace. As to Mr. Rutgers, 
a temporary residence in Brooklyn and 
active participation in Communist propa- 
ganda in the United States can not con- 
vert a Dutch engineer into a Brooklyn 
Jew. Eds. THE REVIEW. | 


Gold as Commodity and as 
Money 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In the current discussion of the high 
cost of living does not Professor Laugh- 
lin blink the fact that in both of its func- 
tions, in the arts as well as in business, 
gold is a commodity subject to the same 
economic laws as any other commodity; 
in other words, that the quantity theory 
of money is implicit in the accepted eco- 
nomic relation of supply and demand? 

Let us consider what would happen if 
the quantity of gold coin were suddenly 
centupled when the antecedent quantity 
just sufficed for the economic conduct of 
business. The supposititious mintage, 
constituting 99 per cent. of new mone- 
tary medium, would have as money no 
function whatever. It would not facili- 
tate business at existing prices and, not 
being needed in business, it could not 
be safely put at interest except as it dis- 
placed existing loans. Nine per cent., let 
us say, would be absorbed by the arts but 
90 per cent. would still remain in bank 
vaults idle. Inevitably it would seek in- 
vestment and, whether economist or not, 
who can doubt that property values as 
expressed in gold would soar and con- 
tinue to soar until finally adjusted to the 
value of gold in its double capacity of 
commodity in the arts and in finance? 
Whoever accepts the conclusion implied 
by this question must accept also “a,” 
if not ‘the,” quantity theory of money. 

H. A. BriccGs. 

Sacramento, Cal., May 6 
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The Goncourt Prize 


MONG recent literary discussions 
fA none is more interesting than that 
connected with the award of the Gon- 
court prize for 1919 in France. In some 
aspects this discussion is amusing; in 
others it may turn out to be prophetic, 
for one of the two volumes to which the 
choice was finally reduced is perhaps in- 
dicative of a view upon human life which 
will distinguish the serious novel of the 
immediate future. 

The winner of the prize was Marcel 
Proust with his “A Ombre des jeunes 
filles en fleurs’”; the “runner-up,” Roland 
Dorgelés with “Les Croix de Bois.” The 
same two books were also considered for 
the Prix Vie Heureuse, awarded by a 
women’s committee; and this time the 
result was reversed, Dorgelés getting the 
prize. Commenting on these results and 
playing on the titles, as also on the sub- 
ject matter of the rival novels, the witty 
critic Rachilde attributes the preference 
of the women to nothing but the irresis- 
tible attraction of “le coq.” She may of 
course be right; and she ought to know, 
being a woman herself and, as it hap- 
pened, chairman of the committee. But 
I am inclined to think that this prefer- 
ence was determined at least in part by 
something else, a fact which all have ob- 
served who have dealt with the mental 
processes of both men and women, viz., 
the greater docility of the female mind 
and its weaker appreciation of that which 
is untried and original. 

“Les Croix de Bois” is, to be sure, a 
charming volume. Containing stories and 
sketches of the war, it is as pleasing and 
well-written as any collection of the kind 
which I have read, especially to be recom- 
mended being the story entitled “le 
Fanion rouge.” Dorgelés is alternately 
amusing and serious. He has a better 
control of his material, especially in the 
matter of perspective, than many recent 
writers on the same subject; and he is 
less haunted by the tiring cult of the in- 
conspicuous and the commonplace. Thus 
his book appeals readily to the general 
reader whose taste is formed by cele- 
brated storytellers of the past and who 
demand of a book merely the pleasure 
afforded by an artistic diversion with 
which they are already familiar. But 
for this same reason, “Les Croix de 
Bois” has little of interest for the in- 
tellectually adventurous, for those who, 
having watched the development of 
French letters, are eagerly seeking signs 
of something at the same time new and 
bearing the ear-marks of at least com- 
parative permanency. 

Proust’s “A Ombre des jeunes filles 
en fleurs” will better satisfy the inquisi- 
tive. It suggests the thought that the 
novelist’s view of man and the world 
after bobbing up and down for over thirty 
years under the pressure of the chang- 


ing densities of the realistic, the rational, 
the sensational, and the intuitive, is at 
last coming to rest in a stable mixture 
of them all. Distasteful to the older 
generation of critics who, insisting on 
condensation and artistic choice, very 
properly object to it on stylistic grounds, 
and no less uncongenial to certain 
younger groups who, still convinced of 
the supreme importance of the lyric urge 
both in the individual and in society as 
a whole, dislike it for its merciless in- 
sistence upon the hidden principles of 
human reactions, it has nevertheless 
found much significant support in 
France. “Proust,” says a reliable ob- 
server, “is one of the two authors whom 
every one must have read”; and his re- 
cent book is ardently praised by many 
critics who, of varying ages, occupy a 
middle ground and seem to be gaining 
daily in numbers and influence. 

“A Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs” 
is like Proust’s preceding book, “du Cété 
de chez Swann,” part of the series bear- 
ing the general title “A la Recherche du 
temps perdu.” It describes events in the 
life of a young man, presumably the au- 
thor, during a short period of his adoles- 
cence, stressing particularly the thoughts 
and feelings of the hero (if so gentle a 
lad may be given such a title) thoughts 
and feelings so arranged in the retro- 
spect of the author as to produce a novel 
and striking effect upon the reader. 

To understand this effect, it must first 
be noted that Proust is a keen observer of 
his fellow men, with a subtle sense for 
interpretation. Speaking, for instance, 
of the fact that a young girl who had 
refused to let the youth kiss her had 
immediately afterwards presented him 
with a gold pencil, Proust remarks upon 
the perversity of those who seek to show 
an appreciation of our attentions while 
refusing to,grant the particular favor 
we ask: “the critic whose article would 
flatter the novelist, invites him to din- 
ner; and the duchess does not take the 
social climber to the theatre with her, 
but sends him tickets for her box on a 
day when she is busy elsewhere.” 

“A Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs” 
is full of such observations and of others 
on a more developed scale; certain pas- 
sages, notably a delightful two pages 
upon the young Mme. Swann, walking 
among her admirers in the sunshine of a 
spring afternoon, are remarkable por- 
traits in which the physical and the 
moral are blended to perfection. In them 
all we detect the sharp eye and quick 
sensitiveness of an unusually gifted psy- 
chologist. But these observations are 
only the material out of which Proust 
has built his book, not its subject. His 
aim is to reconstitute the past of his 
youth with all the vitality of real life; 
and this vitality he obtains by arrang- 
ing his material in accordance with a 
method of his own, one might almost 


say with a certain particular philosophy. 
It is in this that his essential originality 
appears. 

There is no such thing, once the days 
of extreme infancy are past, as a virgin 
mind or virgin sensibilities; what is 
more, no normal man is exclusively per- 
ception, feeling, or mind. At any de 
termined moment, we are all compounds 
of previously acquired ideas and senti- 
ments, the which determine our approach 
to this or that person or thing, each suc- 
ceeding experience of life modifying in 
its turn the predisposition of mind and 
feeling with which we face the next ex- 
perience. The man who has loved once 
can never, even though he should later 
meet another woman exactly like the 
first, love in precisely the same manner 
again; and he who goes to the theatre 
to see a much-talked-of actress takes 
with him to the play a prejudice which 
that which he sees himself may greatly 
change but can not obliterate; and it 
may even happen that even this com- 
pound judgment will be further modi- 
fied, once the performance is over, by 
the strikingly expressed comment of an- 
other spectator. 

Such is evidently the theory on which 
Proust proceeds “a la recherche du temps 
perdu”: he seeks to recapture, exactly as 
they were at the moment, the states of 
mind and feeling succeeding one another 
in the development of his young hero. 
Commenting on the letters of Mme. de 
Sévigné, he observes, in one passage of 
his book, that “she presents things in 
the order of our perceptions instead of 
beginning by an explanation of their 
causes,” and elsewhere he shows his 
painter Elstir painting things “not 
such as he knows them to be, but 
in accordance with the optical illusions 
presented to the eye.” Proust has built 
for himself a method along these lines; 
only, and it is precisely this point that 
saves him from the futilities of impres- 
sionism, at the very moment of describ- 
ing each impression, he recognizes the 
illusion as being nothing but an illusion 
and thus keeps the reader’s mind open 
with the expectation of new aspects or a 
further development to come later. on. 
The result of this method is decidedly 
pleasing. The world unfolds before us 
as it does to the hero; we seem to dis- 
cover it ourselves, advancing hand in 
hand with the author, our consciousness 
being constantly enriched by facts, ra- 
tional, realistic, and emotional. A group 
of summer girls seem to us all alike when 
first encountered on the beach: they are 
all characterized by the same pride in 
their youth and the same exclusive joy 
in one another’s society; “They had for 
those who were not of their group no 
affectation of disdain: their sincere dis- 
dain itself satisfied them.” But a further 
acquaintance leads us to appreciate dif- 
ferences between them; and in the case 
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of those we learn to know best, the per- 
sonality of one, whose identity was 
strongly marked at the outset, grows 
easily with the contribution of each 
meeting, whereas it takes more effort to 
reconcile and make into an harmonious 
whole the different impressions and facts 
picked up sporadically concerning an- 
other whose identity was not so fixed 
when we first saw her among her friends. 
Similarly, to take an example of a dif- 
ferent kind, Proust makes us experience 
once more that sense of sudden enlighten- 
ment which is familiar to all persons who 
take pleasure in making and observing 
new friends. Through the author we 
make the acquaintance of certain aristo- 
crats at the hotel; we watch them move, 
talk, and parade; we form an opinion of 
their merits, their faults, and their char- 
acteristics generally. Then a chance re- 
mark shows them to be relatives and 
intimates of persons we knew well years 
before in the very different surround- 
ings of provincial social life. This asso- 
ciation is a revelation: it explains and 
it modifies, and both our new acquaint- 
ances and our old friends are henceforth 
seen by us in a new light. 

Thus Proust has found a secret for 
making men and things real to his read- 
ers; and it is this sensation of discover- 
ing his world for ourselves, as though 
with our own eyes, thought, and feelings, 
that is the one great charm of his book. 
Unfortunately, from the point of view of’ 
style and composition, it is deplorable. 
Proust belongs to that school which the 
French call “dit-toutist.” His book is 
four times, and his sentences are half a 
dozen times, too long. He can resist 
neither a secondary detail nor a subor- 
dinate clause, and it often takes an ex- 
traordinary effort of the attention to 
catch the bearing of either. Perhaps it 
is this, quite as much as his originality 
or the title of his book, that cost him 
the favor of the ladies of the Vie 
Heureuse. Nevertheless I am inclined 
to agree with the decision of the Acad- 
émie Goncourt. Proust is a novelist, no 
longer young, who has patiently worked 
out and applied with scrupulous fidelity 
a method of his own; and it would fur- 
ther seem, from the nature of his atti- 
tude towards life and the reception given 
to his book, that he foreshadows a liter- 
ary philosophy towards which writers 
have unconsciously been tending. We 
have come, of late, to feel somewhat out 
of sympathy with the older novelists, 
with their exclusions and their over- 
emphasis. Are we to have at last a new 
synthesis based on a simultaneous recog- 
nition of all or nearly all the forces 
which the average man, in contrast to 
the professional philosopher, recognizes 
as potent in his life—his knowledge, his 
reason, his imagination, and his intui- 
tion? 

A. G. H. SPIERS 


Book Reviews 


Indictments Against Two 
Nations 


BrerorE AND Now. By Austin Harrison. 
York: John Lane Company. 

Rep TERROR AND GREEN, the Sinn Fein-Bol- 
shevist Movement. By Richard Dawson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

F Mr. Austin Harrison had not long 
since won his own way to our regard 

for his vivacious articles as editor of the 
English Review, all lovers of brilliant 
journalism would still look with eager 
expectancy to the work of his father’s 
son. The venerable Frederic Harrison 
is among those who throughout a long 
lifetime have taught most to their con- 
temporaries, so that one is tempted to 
collect from the book called “Before and 
Now” some trace of family likeness in 
style or in message. These are quite con- 
spicuous to even the most casual reader. 
There is a touch of the same apostolic 
spirit, the same resolve to make literature 
a medium of instruction rather than 
mere entertainment, the same caustic 
criticism of conventions, and the same 
daring challenge to prejudice. Some of 
the papers in this collection appeared 
during the three years immediately be- 
fore the war, others between 1914 and 
1918. They are re-printed now, with 
footnotes calling attention to the points 
in which their argument has been con- 
firmed by experience. This is a cour- 
ageous venture, in itself reminiscent of 
Frederic Harrison’s own literary prac- 
tice, and the author must not complain 
if his readers choose to supplement those 
footnotes which indicate his sagacity 
with others which draw attention to his 
mistakes. 

The subjects chiefly discussed are the 
weak points of English life and custom. 
There is much about the characteristic 
insularity of British ideas, about the 
school system which idolizes sport, stereo- 
types class distinction, and imposes a 
classical training to the neglect of science 
and modern languages upon those who 
have little aptitude for Horace or Homer. 
Boys, according to Mr. Harrison, leave 
Eton or Harrow with a certain social 
prestige, but with almost a contempt 
for serious thought, reverencing “good 
form,” but poorly equipped for the 
strenuous tasks of the modern world. 
“So the system endures, and it is the 
most conservative, wooden, and anti- 
quated business concern in the country.” 
It is urged upon us that the old motto 
about Waterloo having been won on the 
playing-grounds of Eton can not be ap- 
plied in the changed conditions of our 
own time, that it inspires “class priggish- 
ness and class arrogance,” that it is re- 
sponsible for producing “mental dere- 
licts,” and that the thing needed first 


New 


and foremost is to bring the old tradi- 
tional high-grade schools under state 
management and discipline. Mr. Harri- 
son sees the fruit of this obsolete educa- 
tional heritage in John Bull’s aversion 
to taking his part in European move- 
ments, in his sense of security while 
“marooned upon our right-little, tight- 
little island,” in his scornful dislike of 
Continental methods, in his adherence to 
an ideal of personal freedom which 
divorces itself from all concern with so- 
cial necessities and projects. He finds in 
the English temperament a strain of dis- 
order, of rebelliousness against system 
and control, a belief that it is always 
possible to “muddle through” by a sort of 
national rule of thumb against other na- 
tions that have appreciated the need for 
applied science, a willingness to trust 
private initiative where community ef- 
fort alone has a chance of success. Thus 
the same spirit which left British hos- 
pitals to be maintained by the charitable 
made it necessary on the outbreak of 
war to “advertise for an army.” And 
Mr. Harrison thinks that there might 
have been no war at all if this mood of 
aloofness had not prevented Englishmen 
from realizing long ago the obvious men- 
ace in Europe, and from boldly declaring 
their resolve to take active part with 
France in the struggle that was bound 
to come. 

There is much truth in all this, as the 
war has abundantly shown, and it is a 
chief purpose of Mr. Harrison’s book to 
enforce that changed policy in the era of 
peace which such hardly learned lessons 
should suggest. He thinks the party sys- 
tem has become meaningless, and that the 
men from both political camps whom he 
calls ‘‘re-constructionists” should unite 
to forget old watch-words of mutual 
antagonism. Mr. Lloyd-George has been 
saying the same thing, but one realizes 
how ambiguous such advice is when one 
remembers that Mr. Harrison himself 
contested Mr. Lloyd-George’s seat and 
bestowed very hearty invective upon this 
typical “re-constructionist” during the 
last general election. It seems as if there 
were no escape from party of one sort or 
another, and a chief complaint against 
the teaching of ‘““Before and Now” is that 
old ideals, though they may be faulty be- 
cause they are old, have a profound 
value because they are ideals. The Eng- 
lishman’s zeal for personal freedom may 
have been over-pushed, but so was the 
German’s zeal for state-control, and Mr. 
Harrison has not given us much help in 
selecting the happy mean. Some of his 
papers are very slight performances, 
crisp, vivid journalese, sometimes de- 
scending even to causerie, perhaps worth 
publishing once, but scarcely deserving 
to be republished. He has a journalist’s 
gift for the choice of an arresting title. 
Thus he discusses the dethronement of 
the landed aristocrat by the man of trade 
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and business under the heading “The 
Coming of Smith”; he presents the case 
about the idle, ostentatious rich in a 
chapter on “The Duke’s Buffalo”; he in- 
troduces us to the spirit of feminism as 
“The New Sesame and Lilies.” What he 
has given us is very suggestive, and one 
is grateful to any man who can stir up 
general interest in our social problems 
by the use of such a facile pen. Eng- 
lishmen will be provoked to see them- 
selves depicted in an essay on “The 
Country of the Blind.” But being pro- 
voked may well be a pre-requisite for be- 
ing made to think, and Mr. Harrison 
loves the country which he takes so much 
trouble to satirise into an awakening to 
its urgent needs. He has the same sort 
of literary gift as Mr. H. G. Wells, 
though in a slighter degree. But he has 
not so far shown anything like the rich 
literary nutritiousness that belongs to 
the work of his distinguished father. 

Mr. Richard Dawson is a far more 
alarming writer than Mr. Harrison. The 
main thesis of “Red Terror and Green” is 
that we have all been utterly in the dark 
about the real purpose of Sinn Fein. He 
recognizes that that movement had in its 
earliest and quite ineffective beginnings 
a certain romantic side. But he urges 
that its driving power has long been no 
fanatical attachment to “nationhood,” nor 
a wistful sentimentalism about Ireland’s 
past, but rather a fierce, Bolshevistic 
rage against property and the prop- 
ertied classes, so that if we would un- 
derstand the record of the last twenty 
years we must give far less attention to 
the politicians, and far more to the 
stormy petrels of organized Labor. The 
significant figures for Mr. Dawson are 
thus not those whom the outside world 
has learned to know best. The reader 
will be astonished to find that, in a book 
which deals with Irish development dur- 
ing the last ten years, there is only the 
most meagre reference to John Red- 
mond, an incidental mention of Mr. De 
Valera, almost nothing about Sir Edward 
Carson, while great space is devoted to 
James Connolly, James Larkin, and 
Roger Casement. 

Mr. Dawson defines with clearness that 
traditional view which he means to re- 
fute. He finds it generally taken for 
granted (1) that the Irish insurrection- 
ary movement developed out of constitu- 
tional nationalism; (2) that the physical 
force party exploited the impatience of 
those whose hope of Home Rule had been 
persistently disappointed; (3) that the 
example of Ulster was a potent influence 
in making the irritated rank and file of 
nationalism break away from pacific 
leaders like Redmond, who had constantly 
failed, and seek out a truculent leader 
like Sir Edward Carson, who seemed 
always to succeed. Against this reading 
of the story it is pointed out to us that 
it does not “square with the main facts.” 


It does not explain the sudden and enor- 
mous access of strength and money to the 
Sinn Fein cause during the war, the com- 
plete overthrow of the parliamentary na- 
tionalists, the Dublin rebellion, and the 
German alliance. Mr. Dawson’s own way 
of accounting for these things is that 
Sinn Fein was no passionate outgrowth 
of the old movement, but differed from it 
in kind. From the very first it was 
anti-constitutional, with its real roots in 
a hatred of the existing economic order, 
and its association with the spirit of 
nationality was never more than a dexter- 
ous disguise by which those quite un- 
sympathetic: towards its real purpose 
might be cajoled into reinforcing it. The 
German alliance, the flood of money from 
Bolshevist sources abroad, the touting 
for help from the followers of Lenin and 
Trotsky have thus made clear the ends 
which were all along of Sinn Fein’s 
essence. 

This is immensely interesting, and Mr. 
Dawson is a most lively expounder. As 
an Indian chief was seldom of much re- 
pute until he could show the scalps of 
some defeated rivals, so a clever jour- 
nalist, aspiring to the honors of re-writ- 
ing history, must vindicate his prowess 
by disproving some traditional view 
about the past. Nor can anyone deny 
that there is an element of truth in what 
Mr. Dawson has urged, though he is by 
no means so original in its discovery as 
he seems to suppose. Sinn Fein has 
always hated the constitutional nation- 
alists, as was well known before Mr. 
Dawson set this forth, with a great show 
of revealing to us a secret. He does well 
to emphasize the Labor side of the rising 
of 1916, although almost every newspaper 
at the time was at pains to point out how 
significant was the part then played by 
Dublin Syndicalists. Perhaps the fresh- 
est point he has to make is Connolly’s 
adroitness in connecting his own com- 
munistic schemes with the spirit of the 
old Irish tribal organization, so that he 
might avail himself of that national 
sentiment which better men had been 
unable to conduct to success. The in- 
trigues of Casement with the Germans 
make excellent material for building up 
a theory that Sinn Fein was part of a 
German plot, and in a world torn by Bol- 
shevism it is plausible to suggest that 
Sinn Fein emissaries have been seeking 
to combine the forces of disorder at home 
with the agencies of disorder in other 
countries. But Mr. Dawson will not 
easily convince those who know rural 
Ireland that its peasantry—now bitterly 
Sinn Fein—are now or were ever Bol- 
shevistic. Perhaps no other class that 
could be named has so hated communism 
as the Roman priesthood, and, unless the 
Ulster folk whom Mr. Dawson admires 
are all wrong, it is the Roman priest- 
hood which controls the rest of Ireland. 
Perhaps the drollest of Mr. Dawson’s 


arguments is that Sinn Fein is now 
“thrown back perforce upon the urban 
population,” just because those in the 
country districts are least susceptible to 
the forces of anarchistic Labor! As Ire- 
land is overwhelmingly agricultural, one 
would like to think this view was right, 
for the success of Sinn Fein would then 
be short-lived. But as its strength is 
clearly spread over those areas in which 
his argument would prove it impotent, 
one must forgo the comfort which he 
has momentarily encouraged. And a 
glance will show that those main facts 
with which, he tells us, the traditional 
theory can not be made to square, are 
quite inexplicable on the theory he would 
substitute. Mass changes in feeling are 
not wrought in a day even by distribut- 
ing German gold among leaders. But 
they are wrought by the prolonged dis- 
appointment of mass hopes. Subtracting, 
however, the due subtrahend, as Carlyle 
would have put it, one may learn from 
Mr. Dawson to lay more emphasis upon 
the passions of insurgent Labor in the 
cities, and less upon a demoralizing of 
the quiet rural folk, if one would explain 
the shocking orgies of crime. Herein 
lies the grain of hopefulness which the 
writer has unwittingly sown in our 
hearts. 


HERBERT L. STEWART 


One of the Ablest Members 
of the Supreme Court 


JoHN ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES: SUPREME Court, 
1853-1861. By Henry G. Connor. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

O some lawyers past middle life, and 
_ to specialists in the history of this 
country during the decade from 1855 to 

1865, the name of John Archibald Camp- 

bell is still familiar. To few others would . 

it now suggest anything. Many more 

could recall somewhat of such politicians 
as Lewis Cass, of such merchants as 

A. T. Stewart, of such pugilists as John 

C. Heenan, the “Benicia Boy,” to say 

nothing of such a showman as P. T. 

Barnum, every one of whom was at some 

period of his life among his contem- 

poraries. Yet we like to think of the 

Supreme Court as the greatest judicial 

tribunal that the world has ever known, 

and Campbell certainly ranked among 
the ablest half dozen of the more than 
three score men who have been members 
of it. When his name is now mentioned 
at all, it is usually in connection with 
the very few occasions upon which he 
had some hand in other than legal mat- 
ters; as when, in the early spring of 

1861, he was intermediary between the 

Commissioners of South Carolina and 

Secretary Seward; or when in Febru- 

ary, 1865, with Stephens and Hunter, 

he represented the Confederacy at the 
conference in Hampton Roads; or when, 
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two months later, he obtained from 
President Lincoln permission for the 
Virginia Legislature to convene at Rich- 
mond, then in possession of Grant’s 
army. All the greater the debt to Judge 
Connor for this readable book of 
scarcely three hundred pages, in which 
is told the story of Campbell’s life, and 
from which we learn how highly his 
professional brethren in his own day 
thought of him as counsellor, advocate, 
and judge. That is usually the only 
possible test of the worth of a lawyer. 
There are no formal measuring rods by 
which to gauge his true size, a fact which 
the book before us strikingly illustrates. 

Campbell was one of the six Justices 
whose decision in the Dred Scott case 
was recalled at the Presidential election 
of 1860, at Appomattox, and by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. He was of the dis- 
senting minority in his opposition to the 
extensions of the Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, since found so useful, and in his 
objection to the legal fiction by which 
the Federal Courts have secured for 
themselves so considerable a part of the 
litigation to which corporations are 
parties. He was of counsel in the 
Slaughter House cases, and there made 
one of the greatest arguments of his 
life. He lived to appreciate how unfor- 
tunate would have been the consequences 
had the majority of the Court accepted 
the construction of the Fourteenth 
Amendment for which he there con- 
tended. 

His efforts to postpone the outbreak 
of the war by bringing about an informal 
understanding as to Fort Sumter; to 
end it by accepting the terms offered by 
Lincoln at Hampton Roads; and to es- 
cape from the perils of radical recon- 
struction by calling together the Legis- 
latures of the several States which had 
made up the Confederacy, so that they 
might themselves undertake the neces- 
sary readjustments, all failed. Those 
who did not know him, with such evi- 
dence and none other before them, might 
well question whether after all he was 
really eminent. In such doubts, those 
who had heard him at the Bar, or had 
sat with him in the consultation room, 
never shared. As Judge Connor shows, 
they knew him for what he was. They 
saw and felt the power that was in him. 

In fact, if not in intention, there is 
sometimes not a little irony in the con- 
ventional “learned judge.” It was not 
so as to him. He was in the first rank 
as a common law lawyer, and he was an 
accomplished civilian as well, something 
which few English lawyers of his day, 
or for that matter of any other, were 
or are. It is a wonder, though, that any 


love of learning or capacity to acquire 
it survived his early experiences. We 
are told that he entered Franklin Col- 
lege, now the University of Georgia, at 
e'even, and graduated at the head of his 


class at fourteen. It would profit little 
now to inquire into what, at that time, 
were the requirements of his alma mater. 
Let us be thankful that he was at least 
apparently none the worse. Then for 
three years or thereabouts, he was a 
cadet at West Point. At seventeen, he 
took up the study of the law, and kept 
at it for the sixty years he thereafter 
lived. By grace of a special Act of Leg- 
islature, he was admitted to the bar 
when he was eighteen. Fifty-three years 
later, in New Hampshire vs. Louisiana, 
he made an argument before the Su- 
preme Court which Waite, Miller, Field, 
Grey, and Blatchford united in declaring 
to be the greatest that anyone of them 
had ever heard. 

The reader of Judge Connor’s interest- 
ing little study must regret that Camp- 
bell went out with his State. He lived in 
undiminished mental vigor for nearly 
twenty-eight years afterwards. The Su- 
preme Court might have had him for all 
that time. Wayne and Catron remained 
on the Bench throughout the Civil War, 
although Georgia and Tennessee seceded. 
Campbell could not see his way clear to 
do the like. He acted from a calm sense 
of duty, for he was not carried away 
by any enthusiasm for secession. He 
firmly believed in the right of a State to 
withdraw, whenever it saw fit, but he 
was strongly opposed to its exercise at 
that time. When, against his judg- 
ment and advice, Alabama seceded, he 
felt he was in honor bound to follow, 
for to her, in his view, his allegiance was 
due. How much water has since gone 
over the dam! 

JOHN C. ROSE 


Something Different 


THE CREAM OF THE Jest. By James Branch 
CapeLtt. New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Company. 

InvincipLE MinnizE. By Elizabeth Sanxay 
Holding. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

T the booksellers they are used to a 
certain type of customer who strolls 

in at odd hours and asks, rather hope- 
lessly, for “something different.” He is 
usually a confirmed novel-reader. If he 
can not get his new thing he will go on 
reading the old one: but there is always 
the faint hope of change, of the fresh 
theme or at least the fresh accent. Toa 
few such “The Cream of the Jest,” by 

James Branch Cabell, first printed in 

1917, may have come as a boon. The 

not altogether happy reception of 

“Jurgen” very likely justifies the pub- 

lisher in issuing a new edition of this 

earlier fable. The book labors under the 
disadvantage (for this period, at least,) 
of a studied and bookish manner which 
only in “Jurgen” has attained real free- 
dom and beauty. Like its successor, it is 
fantasy rather than novel. The hero, 
Kennaston, in the flesh “an inadequate, 


kickworthy creature” is, nevertheless, 
“not merely human; he is humanity.” 
His gross and dull physical presence 
shelters a prince of romantic dreaming. 
As Horvendile, poet and lover, he 
makes unearthly tryst with his mistress 
Ettarre. A little study discovers the 
author’s commentary on his work in the 
inscription upon the mystic “sigil of 
Scoteia,” symbol of the lovers’ relation. 
“James Branch Cabell made this book so 
that he who wills may read the story 
of man’s eternally unsatisfied hunger in 
search of beauty. Ettarre stays inac- 
cessible always and her loveliness is his 
to look on only in his dreams. All men 
she must evade at the last and many are 
the ways of her elusion.” Ancient and 
inexhaustible theme, which Mr. Cabell 
has expounded more richly if less dis- 
creetly in the unfortunately discussed 
“Jurgen.” Here, I say, he is 
less successful in making us forget his 
literary masters: has less certainly be- 
come master of his own medium. Here 
also insurgency of the now quite con- 
ventional anti-Victorian stamp almost 
overbalances the basic idealism of the 
book. 

Contempt for yesterday is an un- 
safe altar for the worship of to-day and 
forever. Poor Kennaston makes himself 
ridiculous by “dwindling into” family 
man, vestryman, and “responsible citi- 
zen.” He is the potentially free spirit 
enslaved by the flesh and ground to pat- 
tern by the social machine. Conformity 
stultifies him—and in him, humanity. 
“All I advanced for or against him, 
equally, was true of all men that have 
ever lived. . For it is in this in- 
adequate flesh that each of us must serve 
his dream; and so, must fail in the 
dream’s service, and must parody that 
which he holds dearest.” And yet of this 
Kennastonian humanity mockery is not 
to have the last word. Dreams are more 
real than the flesh that in some feeble 
sense harbors them: “It is only by pre- 
serving faith in human dreams,” the fab- 
ulist gravely concludes, “that we may, 
after all, perhaps some day make them 
come true.” . Kennaston of Lich- 
field, dilettante author, pampered hus- 
band, stodgy citizen, sensitive dreamer, 
is American enough. Mr. Cabell makes 
skilful contrast between his inner ro- 
mance and the dull realism of his every- 
day: notably in the note to the little 
scene where Ettarre looks at him out of 
his wife Kathleen’s eyes, and he signals 
recognition—in vain: “So they dined 
alone together, sharing a taciturn meal, 
and duly witnessed the drolleries of ‘The 
Gutta-Percha Girl.’ Kennaston’s sleep 
afterward was sound and dreamless.” 

“Invincible Minnie” is another Amer- 
ican book of uncommon substance and 
savor. Its author says in her word of 
preface that it is “not intended to be a 
romantic story, or a realistic story,” but 
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only a tale of something which might 
happen, given a person of the Minnie 
type. Fairer to the book and its writer 
would be its description as a reduction 
to the extreme (if not, towards the end, 
to the absurd) of what a Minnie would 
do if invincible intention did not here 
and there meet an impenetrable obstacle. 
In conduct and detail, it is “real” enough. 
Most of us, as the author surmises, 
“know a Minnie.” A Minnie is a single- 
track egotist, a domestic “vamp,” who 
without verifiable charm or recognizable 
authority or conscious system, somehow 
gets what she wants when she wants it. 
This particular Minnie, when we first 
meet her, is “a rather short, full-bosomed 
young woman of perhaps twenty, with a 
dark, freckled face and an expression 
very pleasant and friendly.” She has 
the air (it is hardly a pose) of the faith- 
ful housewife, the self-effacing servitor. 
She is anxiously busy always, avid of 
duty; and covers her shiftlessness and 
ineffectiveness even from herself, with 
the camouflage of ceaseless activity. And 
by sheer pressure of primitive force she 
imposes her will, to their ruin, on all 
who come too close to the centre of her 
web. She is incapable of perceiving her 
own outrageousness. She can deliber- 
ately rob her sister of her lover, become 
a bigamist in order to support him, and 
introduce him as her brother into the 
household of the good man to whom she 
is about to bear a son: and all without 
compunction in her heart or shame when 
she is found out. Nor is this all. When 
sister Frankie takes up with Minnie’s 
leavings in the person of the hoodwinked 
Petersen and Minnie’s deserted children, 
she is capable of returning to snatch 
them away; not because she has any 
deep feeling for them but because they 
are hers. And the curtain falls on the 
bitter laughter of Frankie, who has 
planned to rescue some sort of happiness 
out of her love and care of Minnie’s 
children: 

“She thought of the house in the 
suburbs, with the nursery and playroom; 
even the new toys. 

She thought of herself and Mr. Peter- 
sen married, for the sake of her children. 

She thought of Minnie, who had car- 
ried off Lionel, and Lionel’s child, and 
Mr. Petersen’s child, and was now se- 
curing a supply of Mr. Petersen’s money. 

She began to laugh heartily.” 

The curtain lifts ironically for an in- 
stant, once more, for a glimpse of Mr. 
Petersen, years later, visiting the half- 
grown children and finding them—what 
Minnie was bound to have made them. 
Only then does his old illusion about 
her vanish altogether. A bitter book, 
remorselessly written, and quite against 
the current stream of tolerance for all 
human creatures. Evidently this story- 
teller does not believe (with Mr. Cabell) 


that one person is about as good as an- 
other. Perhaps it is wholesome for us 
to turn now and then from the genial 
process of admiring the best of us in the 
worst of us, and to behold how a Minnie 
looks, pinned fairly on the slide and set 
under a ruthless lens. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Free International 
Waterways 
INTERNATIONAL WatTERWAYS. By Paul Morgan 
Ogilvie. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

ROBLEMS of transportation, both at 

home and abroad, with all their in- 
volved factors, social and political as well 
as commercial, were never more pressing 
than they are to-day. Mr. Ogilvie’s 
thoughtful treatise is therefore very 
timely. The treatise proper, which deals 
with the evolution of the principle of the 
freedom of international waterways, runs 
to only some one hundred and seventy 
pages, the rest of the book being devoted 
to an elaborate and carefully-arranged 
reference manual to the treaties, conven- 
tions, laws, and other fundamental acts 
governing the international use of in- 
land waterways. This, with a bibliogra- 
phy and index, both sufficiently full to 
serve the student as well as the casual 
reader, fills two hundred and fifty addi- 
tional pages. 

Mr. Ogilvie sketches the history of 
maritime enterprise in the Mediter- 
ranean, and its gradual expansion 
throughout the Seven Seas; the institu- 
tion and development of maritime law, 
from the ancient sea-code of the Rhodians 
to the recognized usage of modern times; 
the sovereignty of the seas, as exercised 
in succession by the Pheenicians, Greece, 
Carthage, Rome, Venice, Portugal and 
Spain, Holland, and England; the long 
controversy as between Mare Clausum 
and Mare Liberum, ending in the ac- 
ceptance by all maritime nations of the 
principle of the freedom of the seas; and 
the final extension of the same principle 
to inland waterways. Freedom of navi- 
gation on inland waterways thus appears 
the logical extension of the older prin- 
ciple of freedom of the seas. 

To most of us the genesis of the prin- 
ciple of unrestricted navigation of inland 
waterways, however important as a mat- 
ter of history, will have less real interest 
than its application to present-day prob- 
lems. In the recent treaties with Ger- 
many, Austria, and Poland, the Allied 
and Associated Powers at the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris have provided for the 
international navigation of certain Eu- 
ropean waterways. These provisions, 
taken in conjunction with the changed 
boundaries of many of the old and new 
states of Central Europe, will have a 
far-reaching effect on the development of 
international commerce. As Mr. Ogilvie 


points out, the commerce of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Hungary, which 
formerly passed through the Adriatic 
ports of Fiume and Trieste, may now 
be diverted down the Danube. Switzer- 
land is engaged in extensive improve- 
ments to the upper course of the Rhine 
which, when completed, will give the 
Republic access to the sea. The pro- 
jected canal to connect the Rhine and 
the Danube will give through-navigation 
from the North Sea to the Black. Under 
the Treaty of Versailles, special rights 
are accorded Czecho-Slovakia in the navi- 
gation of the Elbe and of the Oder. 
Poland similarly has access to the Baltic 
by way of the Vistula. The projected 
Rhine-Meuse canal will give through- 
navigation from points on the Rhine up 
to Verdun on the Meuse. These and 
other projected improvements will be- 
fore long give to most of the principal 
inland cities of Europe the practical 
status of ocean ports. The resulting 
movement of commerce in every direc- 
tion across the continent, to and from 
the North Sea, the Baltic, the Black Sea, 
the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, 
must have a profound influence not 
merely upon the economic but also upon 
the social and political relations of the 
various nations. 

Obviously, most of the conditions of 
inland navigation, and the advantages 
of internationalization of inland water- 
ways, apply as distinctly to North Amer- 
ica as to Europe. This continent is 
peculiarly rich in inland water communi- 
cations. It is literally true that, start- 
ing from such a great central reservoir 
as Lake Winnipeg, a man could travel 
by boat or canoe, with only a few port- 
ages, eastward to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence or the harbor of New York, 
westward to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, northward to the Arctic, north-east- 
ward to Hudson Bay, or southward to the 
Gulf of Mexico. In fact a hundred years 
ago, in the palmy days of the fur trade, 
men did actually follow these water 
routes in canoes. To-day many of the 
same waterways are traveled more ex- 
peditiously and in greater comfort by 
steamer. Something over sixteen thou- 
sand miles of the Mississippi and its 
greater tributaries are navigated by 
steam craft. The Columbia is navigated, 
although not continuously, for five hun- 
dred miles. The Hudson Bay Company 
maintains steamers on both the Atha- 
basca and the Mackenzie rivers, in the 
far northwest. It is possible, and even 
probable, that within a generation steam 
navigation will be opened from Lake 
Winnipeg to Hudson Bay by way of the 
Nelson river. But it is the eastern 
route from the heart of the continent 
that offers the points of greatest inter- 
est. The unrivalled system of waterways 
that extends from the head of Lake Su- 
perior to the Atlantic forms also, 
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throughout the greater part of its course, 
the international boundary between the 
United States and Canada. It is there- 
fore one of the inland waterways cov- 
ered by Mr. Ogilvie’s survey. From 
1794 to 1909, successive treaties between 
Great Britain and the United States have 
secured the free navigation of these 
boundary waters. The treaty of 1909 
not only provides that the navigation of 
all boundary waterways shall remain 
perpetually free, but it also extends the 
same right to canals connecting boun- 
dary waters, now existing or which may 
hereafter be constructed. 

The International Joint Commission, 
created by the Treaty of 1909, is now 
engaged in an investigation, at the re- 
quest of the Governments of the United 
States and Canada, to determine the 
practicability of a deep waterway be- 
tween Lake Ontario and Montreal, and 
incidentally, the practicability of a water 
route for ocean-going vessels from the 
head of the Great Lakes to the sea. It 
is said, by those who are opposing this 
project, that it is impracticable for the 
same vessels to navigate both the open 
sea and these inland waters. Mr. Ogilvie 
throws some interesting light on this 
problem. 

Vessels equipped with the screw propeller 
may be employed advantageously either on the 
high seas or for inland navigation. Cargoes 
may be embarked at the sea-ports or inland ports 
of one country and transported by inland water- 
ways and the high seas to interior points on 
distant continents without the necessity of 
transshipment. A ship may take cargo at New 
York, Chicago, Montreal, or Duluth and may 
voyage continuously until arrival at the pro- 
posed destination, whether three thousand 
miles up the Amazon at the port of Iquitos, 
Peru; or Matadi on the Congo; or Asuncion, 
Paraguay, more than a thousand miles inland 
on the Rio de la Plata; or Hankow on the 
Yang-tse-kiang, six hundred miles from the 
sea; or in Europe at one of the many river 
ports of the Danube. 

He points out that a serviceable type of 
steamer has developed, capable of ply- 
ing between various river ports on the 
Rhine and the sea-ports of the Azores, 
Portugal, Spain, and of the countries 
bordering on the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean. “Varying in tonnage 
from 342-1770 tons, these skilfully de- 
signed vessels carry an extensive com- 
merce from inland ports without necessi- 
tating the transference of cargo.” This 
service was instituted in 1888, and al- 
though it declined after 1903, owing to 
the shallow channel between Cologne and 
Rotterdam, it still amounted in 1907 to 
some 347,000 tons. If the “Rhine-Sea” 
traffic could be successfully operated un- 
der the unfavorable conditions of the 
shallow Rhine, there can be little doubt 
that a similar traffic would be economi- 
cally practicable between the sea and the 
Great Lakes. Mr. Ogilvie points out that 

“on larger rivers such as the Amazon, the 

Columbia, and the Rio de la Plata, sea- 

going vessels suffer no serious limitation 


when employed in inland navigation.” 
The probability is that the opening of 
the St. Lawrence route will lead to the 
evolution of a composite type of vessel, 
built along somewhat similar lines to the 
Rhine-Sea craft on a larger scale, and 
combining the advantages of the ocean 
tramps and the lake freighters. 
L. J. B. 


The Run of the Shelves 


Three Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York Pub- 
lic Library.] 





Mrs. Warren’s Daucuter, by Sir Harry 
Johnston. (Macmillan.) 

The further adventures of 
Vivie Warren, heroine of Shaw’s 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” Like 
the author’s “The Gay-Dombeys,” 
which it hardly surpasses in inter- 
est, it is less a novel and more a 
gallery of characters, real and 
fictitious. Amusing comment upon 
English life and politics, with a 
sympathetic history of the militant 
suffragettes, and of life in Brus- 
sels during the German occupation, 
1914-1918. 


TaLks witH T. R., from the Diaries of 
John J. Leary, Jr. (Houghton.) 

A reporter’s notes of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s conversations, especially 
interesting for the frank com- 
ments upon President Wilson, Mr. 
Hughes, and the 1916 campaign. 
An astonishingly correct prophecy 
of the outcome of the President’s 
trips to Paris is the subject of one 
of the conversations. 


Lagor’s CHALLENGE TO THE SOCIAL 
Orver, by John Graham Brooks. 
(Macmillan. ) 

A survey of the industrial situa- 
tion for the past thirty or forty 
years, with frank criticism upon 
the attitude and actions of both 
sides of the controversy. Attract- 
ive to the average reader because 
it includes comment upon such 
minor but universally appealing 
topics as the servant question. 











HE thorny path of martyrdom seems 

to be the path of the “intent” reader 

of Joseph Conrad. From the comments 
and criticisms provoked by his new 
book, “The Rescue,” it appears that the 
devout Conradian approaches his novels 
in some agony of spirit. Mr. Wilson 
Follett, writing in the New York Even- 
ing Post, mentions the “tantalizing, 
almost torturing, regrets” endured by 
the faithful; no simple and shallow en- 
joyment may be theirs, but on the con- 


trary they must ponder upon every step 
in the psychological development of their 
author. Long nights of suffering are to 
be filled with thoughts of what “The 
Nigger of the Narcissus” would have 
been had it been written after, instead 
of before, “Chance”; they must writhe 
under the efforts of imagining “pre- 
cisely wherein ‘Heart of Darkness’ would 
have undergone a subtle modification if 
‘Victory’ had preceded it.” Other com- 
ment upon “The Rescue” recalls the old 
gibe about Henry James: ‘“What’s his 
new: novel about?” asked one man. “He 
hates to tell,” said the one who was 
struggling with it. One Conradian 
read one or two hundred pages, and an- 
nounced—his devotion clearly wavering 
—that it contained a fine description of 
a thunder-storm! Plainly, the time is 
not far away when the Conrad Societies 
will be listening to “papers” written to 
fix the exact date when his “third 
manner” imperceptibly melted into his 
“fourth manner,” and bitter debates -will 
occur as to the relative merits of both 
manners compared with a fifth and per- 
haps a sixth. 


How did Chaucer’s Knight come to 
ride a-chivachieing with Guy de Lusig- 
nan to Lyeys in Armenia “whan it was 
wonne”? What brought the Armenians 
from the mountains of Ararat to the 
plains of Cilicia and tangled them up 
with the crusading kingdoms of Jeru- 
salem and Syria, thus to tie another knot 
in the problems of their national fate? 
Who was Gregory the Illuminator and 
how does their ecclesiastical capital come 
to be at Etzmiadzin in the Russia that 
once was? Of what blood and kindred 
are they and where does their language 
call cousin? What has been their part in 
the world of Islam, and what in that of 
the Christian Church, national, Greek, 
Roman, and now, in this last half cen- 
tury, in certain dealings with de- 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers? 
What were the relations of the Russian 
Armenians to the Russian Government 
and thus to the future revolution and 
the Bolshevist current in which they are 
now caught and adrift? 

All these questions precede and condi- 
tion their present situation, with its 
many and most complicated elements, of 
past and present, of memory, of hope, 
and of ambition. Old things live on in 
Asia Minor, the Caucasus, and Syria, in 
a fashion hardly thinkable to us with a 
popular memory vivid only for a century 
or two. For even the pan-Turanian 
vision of the Young Turks which rises 
so menacingly above these lands is in 
essence an evocation of Mongols and Tar- 
tars, the ghosts of Chingiz Khan, Hul- 
agu, and Timurlang. And at the Konia of 
to-day there still survives among the de- 
scendants of the Seljuks the spirit of 
revenge for their fourteenth century 
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overthrow by the Ottoman Turks. All 
this the Armenians in their long history 
have seen and suffered, and to the ques- 
tions thus raised answers will fairly be 
found in “Armenia and the Armenians 
from the Earliest Times Until the Great 
War,” by Kevark Aslan; translated from 
the French by Pierre Crabités (Mac- 
millan). The answers might sometimes 
be clearer; the latter part of the book 
is much more lucid than the earlier; but 
that is of the nature of the case. There 
are signs, too, in the names and phrasing, 
of its Armeno-French origin, and there 
is grievous need of a map and almost 
equally of an index. But the book is 
good and solid, sober with historical 
sense and conscience, and can be recom- 
mended to all but the historical special- 
ist. He will, of course, turn to the same 
author’s “Etudes historiques sur le 
Peuple Arménien,” for the earlier part 
of this history. Of it the present book 
is a condensation extended by three addi- 
tional chapters to the present day. 


Drama comes to us finally from the 
pampas. Duffield and Company have 
just published “Three Plays from the 
Argentine,” which Mr. Jacob S. Fassett 
translates, and Mr. Edward Hale Bier- 
stadt edits and skillfully introduces. The 
three plays belong generally to the 
dramas criollos, creole or gaucho dramas, 
which, centrally placed between earlier 
imitations and later orthodoxies, in 
Argentine dramatic history, became, for 
a time, a conduit of the life-stream of an 
animated people. The gaucho, the pro- 
tagonist, is, according to Mr. Bierstadt, 
a combination of Daniel Boone, Buffalo 
Bill, and Robin Hood. 

Of the three plays, the first, the “Juan 
Moreira” of Silverio Manco and the 
“Santos Vega” of Luis Bayon Herrera, 
are valuable only as sidelights on the 
national spirit or as documents in what 
may be called the biology—or embry- 
ology—of literature. “Juan Moreira,” 
formless, in six brief scenes, tattered 
and bloody like the remnant of a cloak 
which the passage of a sword has torn 
and reddened, with blunt, brief strokes 
which have almost the effect of scratches, 
does not lack interest of a rude kind. 
“Santos Vega” is more showy and less 
interesting. It is plotless, and its plot- 
lessness has the weight of three acts to 
carry. It must stand or fall as a pic- 
ture of manners, and it is difficult to 
believe that manners so decorative have 
not been submitted to the hands of a 
decorator. On the other hand, the third 
play, the “Witches’ Mountain” by Julio 
Sanchez Gardel, is a strong play, a fam- 
ily tragedy, at once deadly and vital, with 
chasms between brother and brother, be- 
tween father and son, which reach down- 
ward into moral abysses. Strong pas- 
sions are finely imagined—a fact still 
notable in the dramatic world. 


Mr. Floyd Dell in a playfully serious 
article in the April Liberator, which he 
calls a “Psycho-Analytic Confession,” 
contends that our great mechanical dis- 
coveries, our locomotives and subways 
and telephones, are only mundane toys, 
the great world’s substitutes for kites 
and marbles. He pleads, half in jest, for 
a “moderately advanced savagery.” The 
word “savagery” may be taken as a wil- 
ful defiance of the commonplace, but, 
viewing the contention in its breadth and 
pith, there is meat as well as salt in his 
analogy. The inventions which dazzle 
and deafen both our senses and our 
minds are largely amusements in the 
guise of utilities; they are goods, they 
are necessities, only through their con- 
tributions to an order which may itself 
be an evil or a superfluity. The order 
here referred to is mechanical, not 
political or social; an individualist so- 
ciety might discard this apparatus, and 
a socialistic policy might retain them. 
They are not, however, easy to discard. 
A child may tear up its kite or throw its 
rocking-horse into the pond, without 
harm to its prospects of a good dinner 
and a warm bed. The naughtiness of 
the locomotive and the telegraph lies in 
the craft with which they have inserted 
themselves into the circuit of which the 
good dinner and the warm bed are parts. 

There follows a second question: just 
what shall we renounce? Mr. Floyd Dell 
would drop the telephone, but keep the 
typewriter. His neighbor, indifferent to 
typewriters, would keep the telephone at 
all costs. It is to be feared that many 
telephones and typewriters would be con- 
sumed and thrown into the dust-heap in 
the progress of the debate that settled 
these contentions. Still, with every allow- 
ance for difficulty, one can not but dwell 
with pleasure on Mr. Dell’s idea that 
complexity may be the middle term be- 
tween an early and an eventual sim- 
plicity, that our apparatus may re- 
semble the alloy in the ring in Brown- 
ing’s “Ring and the Book,” which served 
the workmanship no less by its removal 
at the end than by its insertion in the 
process. (One may wish, in a parenthe- 
sis, that the “Book” had been as success- 
ful as the “Ring” in the discharge of its 
alloys before completion). In this hope 
one is heartened not a little by the 
analogy of language and of letters. Lan- 
guages are simple at the outset. They 
improve by the adoption of a complex 
system of inflections, in which voice, 
mood, tense, case, gender, and number 
are laboriously discriminated. They im- 
prove still further by the repudiation of 
this system. Style, in the same way, 
tends to pass from an enforced simplic- 
ity in the immaturity of literature 
through a voluntary elaboration to a 
voluntary simplicity. Perhaps the mate- 
rial complexities of what Carlyle long 
since named the Mechanical Age may 


be the epoch of Johnsonese interposed 
between the primitive simplicity of 
Chaucer and the ripened simplicity of 
Kipling or Galsworthy. 


In the text and translation of Marcus 
Cornelius Fronto, the first volume of 
which has just been added to the Loeb 
Library (Putnam), Mr. C. R. Haines has 
accomplished a task different in kind 
from that ordinarily set before the con- 
tributors to this series. In general the 
text has been already established, and it 
was only necessary to give an accurate 
and fluent translation and to subjoin an 
occasional note of explanation. That, in- 
deed, is no light task, as any one knows 
who has attempted to render a Greek or 
Latin author into English; but in the 
present case the editor has been obliged 
to create his own text and to arrange 
chronologically a series of letters which 
have come to us in fragmentary shape 
and haphazard order. We can not enter 
into a discussion of details; enough to 
say that Mr. Haines has come through 
the ordeal in exemplary manner. For 
the first time Fronto can be read with 
ease, and belongs to literature. Much of 
the correspondence between him and 
Appian and Marcus Aurelius and others 
is concerned with questions of rhetoric 
which may seem anything but exhilarat- 
ing to the modern reader; but not all. 
The affairs of the empire are touched 
on as well as the school exercises of the 
emperors. And even where rhetoric is 
the theme, the discussion often passes 
from the small proprieties of diction to 
the larger matters of literary criticism. 

Two other volumes of the Loeb Library 
need to be recorded. Professor A. T. 
Murray publishes the second volume of 
his Odyssey, and Professor Bernadotte 
Perrin has progressed to the eighth vol- 
ume in his masterly rendering of 
Plutarch’s Lives. The present issue of 
the Plutarch contains the Life of Cato 
the Younger, which has left so many 
echoes in the literature of the world. 


“Chill Hours” (Duffield), by Mrs. 
Helen Mackay, is the latest of this 
author’s books, all of which—“‘Houses of 
Glass” (stories of Paris), “Half Loaves” 
(a novel dealing indirectly with France), 
and “Accidents” and “Journal of Small 
Things” (both made up of little French 
sketches written during the war)—have 
to do with “the City of Light.” Mrs. 
Mackay has lived for many years in the 
French capital, and during the war she 
labored in the Hospital Saint Louis, 
Paris, until her health broke down. The 
present volume has to do chiefly with 
her experiences in the wards among the 
wounded French soldiers, where “cour- 
age, sacrifice and glory are come to be 
just the average, anonymous, like the 
uncounted little wooden crosses in the 
fields and at the road edges.” 
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de Voyage—II] 


HE air here is full of gossip about 
individuals; of rumors diplomatic 
and political. The place, therefore, apart 
from its wonderful monuments of art and 
its checkered history, is extraordinarily 
interesting just now. Whether the situa- 
tion is normal or no, I can not pretend 
to say, but I fancy such as I find it, such, 
in a measure, it has always been. At 
this moment the aggressive attitude of 
the Japanese appears to hold first place 
in every discussion. They are evidently 
in deadly earnest; they mean to hold all 
they have and to reach out for more. 
Crossing Shantung by rail the other day 
I wondered why they should covet it. So 
meticulously is the soil cultivated that it 
seems incapable of supporting a larger 
population; it is surely not wanted for 
Japan’s surplus millions. Inquiry reveals 
the true cause of this land greed in 
three facts; first, the existence of valu- 
able coal deposits; second, the former 
German railway, from Tsingtao to 
Tsinanfu, giving access to this coal, and 
being withal a trunk line from deep 
water to Pekin; third, the port of Tsing- 
tao itself, where heavy vessels may dis- 
charge their cargoes direct into railway 
cars which can reach all parts of China 
adjacent to the capital, while Tientsin, 
hard by Pekin, is only accessible to light 
draught vessels, thence a double shift of 
freight is required—from barge to small 
steamers at the mouth of the Pai Ho 
River, then again by lighters at Tientsin 
to the railway. The Japanese have been 
shrewd enough to realize that in indus- 
try he who controls transportation 1s 
king. Moreover, they have bought up 
practically all the waterfront at Tsing- 
tao, thus assuring to themselves a 
monopoly of shipping facilities. No 
wonder one American line of steamers 
has abandoned it as a port of call, so 
annoying were the unnecessary delays 
to which the Japanese subjected it. 
While this policy, repeated wherever 
they have penetrated in China, may be 
immediately profitable to the Japanese, 
it is certainly costing them friendship 
and good-will which would doubtless in 
the end prove quite as valuable. Symp- 
toms of this result were apparent even 
to as casual a traveler as I am. The 
notices in Canton—“Boycott the Japanese 
goods”; those in shops in Shanghai: 
“Japanese bank notes will not be ac- 
cepted”; the glee with which the natives 
and others pointed out the emptiness of 
Japanese steamers on the Yangtze as 
contrasted with those of Chinese or Eu- 
ropean nationality loaded to the guard; 
the prompt negative invariably received 
to the question, “Do you like the Japa- 
nese?” all bespeak a frame of mind 
which bodes ill for pleasant relations be- 


might achieve her independence of the 
foreign domination she experiences at 
every turn. Can a nation denied the 
right to frame its own tariff laws be 
considered sovereign? 

I refrain from repeating the many 
stories which come to my ears illustrat- 
ing the close resemblance, at least to 
their teller’s mind, between Japanese and 
German methods. Let us hope that the 
Japanese will realize how shortsighted 
is this Hun policy and, realizing, aban- 
don it. 

The number of Chinese soldiers visi- 
ble eve _ywhere is astonishing and—dis- 
concerting. They are not needed against 
foreigneis, else would the Shantung 
question be settled promptly by the ejec- 
tion of the Japanese trespassers; can it 
be that they are part of a great political 
machine? Every province has its own 
army under a “Military Governor.” Are 
these coolies in uniform but pawns on 
the chess board of personal ambitions? 
To the ignorant tourist this seems the 
most likely solution of the riddle. More- 
over, his suspicions are confirmed by 
statements from people long resident in 
China. Instead of borrowing money why 
should she not economize by returning 
to the soil hosts of these unnecessary 
consumers ? 

CASPAR F. GOODRICH 


The Atavus 


HE Merrills are very modern. This 
is natural because they have lived 
in the twentieth century for fully twenty 
years, as against less than ten in the 
nineteenth. It is also forced to some 
extent by the apartment in which they 
live. This apartment is ultra-modern, 
and they have aged perceptibly in trying 
to keep up with it. It is in an efficient, 
grown-up building; one hurdles no kid- 
die-cars in approaching it. Within, there 
are no childish whoops and wails, but 
only a series of mechanical clicks and 
electric hums. 

Though I am welcomed most cordially 
when I call upon the Merrills, I always 
have a devil of a time getting in. I enter 
a tight little vestibule, turn a knob, open 
a box that is often the wrong box, press 
a button and wait. As I wait 
I can hear vague, disturbing noises in- 
side, a moan of resentment, a clatter as 
if someone were throwing up a defense 
against me, an irritable rat-a-tat, and 
though I be arrayed in all the glory of 
the late Ward McAllister, my tile be- 
comes a slouch cap, my cravat a knotted 
bandana, and I am the person who was 
found loitering near the scene of the 
crime. 

Suddenly the grilled door in front of 
me slides back, permitting me to walk 
into the hall. I am no longer a neophyte. 


haired man with the dignity that a sena- 
tor is supposed to have. He looks at me 
dubiously. 

“Merrill’s, please.” I give the pass- 
word a jauntiness which should convince 
him of my familiarity with the home 
whose sanctity he is guarding. 

“Mr. Merrill’s?” he asks with an ac- 
cent of reproach. 

“Yes—and Mrs. Merrill’s,” I add, just 
to assure him that my welcome will be 
unanimous. 

He hesitates and then asks hopefully, 
“Are they expecting you?” 

“They are.” I confess it. 

I can almost hear the Merrills sliding 
down his estimation. They had seemed 
like nice people, too. He admits me to 
the glittering cage. He has given up. 
If I proceed to mock the family portraits, 
or wipe my nose on my sleeve, or warble 
at my consommé, let none blame him! 
He has done his little best, but de guesti- 
bus non est disputandum. 

At the eighth floor I step out of the 
car with carefully disguised relief; all 
the way up Charon has been staring at 
my ear-lobes, and I feel that the Juke 
is on me. There is more abracadabra 
about getting into the Merrill apartment 
proper—mainly matters of vestibules. 

First there is a vestibule and then there 
is a sub-vestibule, and the door of the 
vestibule must be closed before the door 
of the sub-vestibule can be opened. This 
is somewhat on the principle of the turn- 
stile, and is a great help in keeping pro- 
cessions out of the home. 

The apartment is small and very new. 
It is, as Mrs. Merrill has more than once 
remarked, ‘“ducky’—but the remark 
throws more light upon herself than 
upon the apartment. Ducky or not, it is 
too complex for a simple soul like me. 
There are labor-saving devices on all 
sides—one can’t make a move without 
saving a lot of labor—and the living- 
room is bedecked with space-saving de- 
vices until, like the Salteena of motor- 
cars, it seems dwarfed by its accessories. 

There is a table that is actually a multi- 

plication-table in mahogany. It can, on 

“bridge” afternoons, turn itself into a 

host of little tables, or it can play the 

role of the long and festive board; test 
of all, it can telescope into almost noth- 
ing. The electric-light cords are on 
spring reels, and your light will go with 
you as far as you wish, but is apt to 
flash away when you least expect it. 
The pride of the house is in the 
kitchen. It is an ironing-board that 
folds into the wall. True, Mrs. Merrill 
has all the laundry-work done outside, 
but the board is undeniably ducky. The 
way it slips into its niche is a tribute 
to the mind of man, and when it is not 
in use—which is all of the time—it is as 
ornamental as a spinning-wheel. 
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The modernity of the Merrills received 
a setback with the arrival of Peter. 
Babies are so old-fashioned. And Peter 
was a regular baby; the very first time 
I saw him I realized that. He was pain- 
fully pink, and proficient in the vulgar 
art of blowing bubbles. 

“So this is Peter!” I said, in lieu of 
something clever and complimentary. 
“That was his grandfather’s name, 
wasn’t it?” 

I thought they must have harked back 
at least a couple of generations for a 
name like that, but to my surprise I 
found that they hadn’t harked at all. 

“He isn’t named for anyone,” Mrs. 
Merrill informed me. ‘We just selected 
‘Peter’ because it’s so quaint.” 

1 looked at Peter with new interest 
and not a little pity. There he lay in 
his crib—unfortunate child!—doomed to 
spend the rest of his days living up to 
a quaint name. What a future! 

Though his ears are neither pointed 
nor furry, if he develops any conscience 
in infancy he will feel bound to behave 
like an odd, elfin creature. In childhood 
he will have to go away by himself and 
talk to fairies and flowers when he would 
rather converse with Dirtyneck McGrew. 
In youth he will have to cultivate an 
aversion to civilization, and practice his 
whimsicalities while the other lads are 
shooting pool. As for love, who ever 
heard of anyone named Peter breaking 
a woman’s heart? Heartbreaking is not 
a laudable pursuit, I admit, but we all 
like to feel that we could go out and 
break a few if we wern’t so decent. 
Probably when he gets older he will have 
to wear grotesque burnsides, waste a lot 
of time doddering, and be whimsical 
twenty-four hours a day; in his declining 
years he will have to build bird-houses 
when he’s not writing for The Con- 
tributors’ Club, and when he dies he will 
get a pun for an epitaph and be remem- 
bered as a delightful old bore. 

All this goes with the name; the Fates 
seem to have ordained it. But I hope 
the three sisters—or two out of three, 
anyhow—may be wrong for once. I 
hope that Peter will look like his father, 
that he will vote the same ticket and 
sleep in the same church. I hope that 
he will drink coffee three times a day, 
chew gum at the office, marry the third 
girl he falls in love with, read the Satur- 
day Evening Post, laugh at vaudeville, 
spell through “thru,” boast of wearing 
B. V. D.’s all winter, and smoke Camel 
cigarettes. 

But—who knows ?—perhaps these very 
things will be the quaintnesses of Peter’s 
day. In time, he may be pointed out as 
the eccentric old body who has vowed 
never to fly, though the planes pass his 
chimney every day. He will be thought a 
trifle “queer” because he uses the old- 
fashioned Gillette instead of having his 
whiskers removed by electricity. And it 


will be whispered that it is Peter who, 
under the name of “Old Subscriber,” 
writes those letters to the New Republic 
sighing for the good old days when there 
was something wrong with the world 
every week. 

WEARE HOLBROOK 
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Dramas for the Reader 


REPRESENTATIVE ONE-Act PLays By AMERICAN 
AvTHors. By Margaret Gardner May- 
orga. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 

LittLe THEATRE CLassics, Vor. II. By Samuel 
A. Eliot, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 

THE SoorHsayer. By Verner von Heiden- 
stam, Translated by Karoline Knudsen. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

Tue BirtuH or Gop. By Verner von Heiden- 
stam. Translated by Karoline Knudsen. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

THe Seven Wuo Stept. By A. Kingsley Por- 
ter. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

N ISS MAYORGA has done well to 

bring together twenty-four one-act 

American plays. If the American one- 

act play has not flourished in obscurity, 

at least it has blossomed in the shade, 
and so recent has been its note that, 
without actually counting, I should sup- 
pose that about half the authors in this 
volume were under thirty-five. The book 
(Continued on page 608) 
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Imitation 
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Professor Fiske sets forth the point 
of view with which the literary artist of 
antiquity approached his work, as a 
craftsman consciously accepting a well 
defined style, appropriate to his purpose, 
and manifesting his originality within 
the limits thus set for him. The book 
applies these conceptions first to Lucilius, 
and then to Horace. The conclusion 
brings the classical conceptions into re- 
lation with the modern romantic theory 
of composition. 

The foregoing outline makes plain the 
importance of Professor Fiske’s work, 
not only as a contribution to classical 
scholarship, but as a timely discussion 
of fundamental critical questions. 


Price, $2.50 
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T is no simple problem—the choice of the 

books that are to be our friends. Day after 
day we must see them upon our shelves; must 
make them the intimates of our lives. Of course 
there are books—casual acquaintances—that will 
meet the mood of the moment. They are the 
books that, once read, are cast aside. But for 


the tried and true friend there must be some- 
thing more. Substance, thought, style—these 
qualities we must find ere a volume is placed 
on the shelf, just within reach, to be read and 
re-read. The following books, chosen from an 
extensive list, meet these —— s. They 
are preeminently books to live wit 





My Neighbor, The Working Man 
By James Roscoe Day 


Chancellor of Syracuse University 
A strong and trenchant discussion of present- 
day social and industrial unrest. 
12mo. Cloth. Net $2.50, postpaid. 


The Balkans. A Laboratory of 
History 


By William M. Sloane 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
The author has enlarged his text by something 
more than a quarter. The pages of the earlier 
editions have been revised, corrected and 
changed to correspond in the form of expres- 
sion with the additional pages. The volume is 
a careful, lucid, and scholarly review of the 
whole Balkan question. A very valuable book 
for both students and general readers. 
8vo. Three Maps. Cloth. In Press. 

Pantheistic Dilemmas 

And Other Essays in Philosophy and Religion 


By Henry C. Sheldon 
Essays dealing with important issues in the 
intellectual and religious world to- day. An in- 
valuable volume for the student of current 
penpeeepien! and religious trends. Professor 
Sheldon’s sanity of thought and clarity of state- 
ment were never more evident than in these 


essays. 
12mo. Cloth. Net $2.50, postpaid. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 


Public Opinion and Theology 
Earl Lectures of the Pacific School of Religwn 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
All thoughtful readers will want to follow the 
Bishop through these illuminating and informa- 

tive’ pages. 
12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50, postpaid. 
The Eyes of Faith 


By Lynn Harold Hough 
President of Northwestern University 
A keen and critical putting of the relation of 
experience to present-day problems of philosophy 
and religion 
12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50, postpaid. 
Some Aspects of International 
Christianity 


The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series, 
Delivered at DePauw University 
By John Kelman 
“There are questions of the most vital - 
portance on which every man must form at 
opinion. The bearings of these questions are 
ot confined to the regions of expert knowledge; 
oan there is a place for impressions of the man 
on the street—his general sense of moral values, 
his commonsense view of relative importances, 
and the free play of his conscience upon the 
questions of the hour as he understan ds them. 
It is in his name and from his point of view 
that I have prepared these lectures.” —From 
Author's P reface. 
12mo. Cloth. Net $1.00, postpaid. 
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(Continued from page 607) 

is duly and competently supplied with 
preface, introduction, biographical notes, 
bibliographies, and other concomitants 
of anthologies. Miss Mayorga classes 
her twenty-four plays under eleven 
heads. She has just one more category 
than Polonius in that tragical-comical- 
historical-pastoral passage in which 
Shakespeare seems, even in those art- 
less times, to find a theme for mirth in 
the nicety of classifiers. At a moment 
when he was himself wildly capering in 
the gloomiest of tragedies, he felt the 
value of defensive satire. 

It is natural that the one-act play 
should be marked by diversity of kinds. 
If one collected into two groups the 
people with whom one could comfortably 
spend a half hour and those one could put 
up with for two hours and a half, it is 
clear that the first assembly would be 
not only larger but more diversified than 
the second. Miss Mayorga classifies, not 
by dividing the whole like a logician, but 
by adding the particulars like a collector. 
But there is no good method of sorting 
dramas; logic is irrelevant and collector- 
ship is lax. Even with eleven heads it is 
hard to give each play its proper billet. 
“Suppressed Desires” may be satire, as 
the editor thinks, but surely it is also 
farce; and a “Good Woman” is no more 
a “play of ideas” than a “Question of 


Morality,” which is debited to “comedy.” | 


For myself I have no affection for clas- 
sifications of dramas; they were too dear 
to Polonius. 

Miss Mayorga has chosen well. She 
tells us in her preface that she has some- 
times preferred the representative to the 
excellent—a preference to which, after a 
moment’s hesitation, one assents. The 
average merit, however, is considerable. 
There is no ground as yet for national 
exultation, but Americans may well be 
soberly and humbly glad in the showing 
made by their compatriots in this vol- 
ume. On the whole, the pattern is much 
better than the goods. The ideas, the 
motives, are strong. But the execution 
wants steadiness. The hand shakes a 
little; there is no assurance in the stroke. 
Even this defect is hardly marked 
enough to be felt in the theatre, and one 
is glad that form rather than matter 
should be the seat of the defect. It is 
easier for substance to annex style than 
for style to annex substance; neither an- 
nexation is child’s play. 

Envy is sometimes a good touchstone, 
and I am moved to confess that I should 
like to have written Miss Esther Gal- 
braith’s “Brink of Silence,’”’ Mr. Oscar 
M. Wolff’s “Where But in America,” and, 
but for its slanting or sloping morals, 
Mr. George Middleton’s “Good Woman.” 
I should like to have been bright enough 
to think out the motive of Mr. Percival 
Wilde’s “Question of Morality,” though 
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I do not warm to the gelid subtlety of 
the result. The volume should serve the 
one-act play as furtherance and as 
incentive. 

In Mr. Eliot’s “Little Theater Class- 
ics,” “Little’ and “Classics” should be 
strongly underscored. The book adapts 
standard plays of other centuries to in- 
timate, artistic, solicitous presentation. 
There are some intrepidities in Mr. 
Eliot which rather stagger me, though 
whether the protest comes from real dis- 
approbation or simply from that unused- 
ness which whimpers at the approach of 
novelty it is hard for me to say. For 
instance, I stand agape, if not aghast, at 
Mr. Eliot’s consolidation of the Chester 
play and the Brome play on Abraham 
and Isaac into one drama. Surely the 
divinely pathetic Townley version of this 
still enjoyable theme might have served 
his purpose better than this adulterous 
conjunction. 

The “Loathed Lover,” the third play, 
is a greatly shortened and somewhat 
softened adaptation of Thomas Middle- 
ton’s powerful and formidable “Change- 
ling.” I doubt if an expurgation so 
cautious as Mr. Eliot’s has really im- 
proved the decorum of the play. Middle- 
ton’s “Changeling” is, in agreement with 
its name, an unwashed and unkempt 
brat, and I think its hairiness and 
blotchiness become more rather than less 
conspicuous after it has been washed, 
combed, and wrapped in comely linen. I 

rather wonder that Mr. Eliot, whose 
restorative hand is omnipresent, has not 
troubled himself to iron out the creases 
in Middleton’s (or Rowley’s) insupport- 
able blank verse. 

Mr. Eliot is quite justified in includ- 
ing in his book the excellent old farce 
of “Pathelin.” He has to travel far back 
in time to reach it, but “Pathelin” is 
worth a journey. I do not quite see, 
however, why he should stop on the re- 
turn trip to pick up Moliére’s “Sgana- 
relle,” a smart, saucy, bustling one-act 
play, whose deserts, I should suppose, had 
been paid in full by the merriment of its 
contemporaries. The present text, which 
is Mr. Eliot’s revision of the rhymed 
version prepared by Mr. Philip Moeller 
for the Washington Square players, is of 
an admirable pithiness, zest, and elas- 
ticity. Of Mr. Eliot’s four curiously 
different plays, one approves “Pathelin,” 
and “Abraham and Isaac,” at least in 
the ground work, tolerates “Sganarelle,” 
and looks askance at the “‘Loathed Lover.” 

But of their fitness to their audience it 
is hard to judge. Mr. Eliot expressly 
dedicates “Sganarelle” to “lovers of the 
new, the whimsical, the picturesque and 
style-struck.” He would be a bold critic 
who would undertake to say what would 
not please lovers of the new, the whim- 
sical, the picturesque, and the style- 
struck in the modern theatre. 

In the “Soothsayer” and the “Birth of 
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God,” short plays by Verner von Heiden- 
stam, I find a dramatic void. Their 
merits consist in serious purpose, power- 
ful settings, and a diction—happily re- 
produced in Miss Knudsen’s picturesque 
and gliding English—which has both 
shape and color, both complexion and pro- 
file. In the “Soothsayer” a man flees 
from hearth to temple and from temple 
to hearth in alternate faithlessness to 
each. The play, on its tiny scale, is like 
“Peer Gynt” in its detestation of the un- 
committed or half-committed man, and it 
is like “Brand” in its presentation of the 
conflict between religion and domesticity 
for the mastery of a struggling soul. 
Unfortunately it adduces no reason for 
its dictum that love and priesthood are 
incompatible, and its mere word, in the 
absence of a reason, will not greatly im- 
press a world in which Socrates, St. 
Peter, St. Louis, and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son were husbands. 

The “Birth of God” is less prettily 
wrought, but is somewhat richer in sub- 
stance. Two strangers, meeting at night 
in our own time in Karnak, hold a solemn 
dialogue to which the images of forsaken 
gods serve as framework and in which 
from time to time the lamentations of 
these gods augustly mingle. God is dead; 
God is unborn. His birth is foreseen, 
and the foresight of his birth is already 
the beginning of his presence. All this 
is dimly cheerful; it loses its cheer and 
it does not acquire clearness when one 
of the strangers actually obtains his God 
by a voluntary leap into sacrificial flames. 

Mr. Porter’s preface to the “Seven 
Who Slept” is a defense of illusion. It 
is a dashing, sprightly, condescending 
preface, and much of what it says is 
incontestable. At times, however, its 
points, like crossing sword-blades, blunt 
each other. We are told at the outset 
that “the only power which can—or at 
least commonly does—dispel an illusion is 
another illusion.” We are told at the 
end that “the modern age has been mis- 
guided in its exclusive search after 
truth.” How can illusion be impaired or 
impeded by our search for truth, when, 
in the search for truth, we get illu- 
sion? 

The legendary play, in four brief 
episodes, presents illusion as an encour- 
agement to virtue in a pointed and clean- 
cut anecdote of the transitory revival of 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. With his 
lesson Mr. Porter has hardly succeeded; 
the moral is at once importunate and elu- 
sive; the reader can not get hold of it nor 
get free of it. But the play, in its in- 
formal fashion, shows a measure of 
dramatic faculty. Mr. Porter manages 
his surprise cunningly, and he has a good 
dialogue of the plain, crisp sort in which 
all the speeches are erect and solitary, 
as insulated in their proximity as the 
dwellers in New York apartment houses. 

O. W. FIRKINS 
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Problems of Labor and Capital 


IV. Chartering vs. Incorporating Employers’ Associations 
and Trade Unions 


HE usual excuse put forth by em- 
ployers who refuse to enter into col- 
lective bargaining agreements with labor 
unions is the alleged irresponsibility of 
the unions. Employers, that is, very 
seldom succeed in recovering pecuniary 
damages from unions for breach of con- 
tract. In the belief that compulsory in- 
corporation of unions would make it a 
simple matter for an employer success- 
fully to sue for damages arising out of 
a breach of contract, employers through- 
out the country are in favor of com- 
pulsory incorporation. This movement 
is, of course, bitterly opposed by or- 
ganized labor. The reason for this op- 
position usually alleged by organized 
labor is unwillingness to submit to any 
public control. There is no valid reason 
to suppose that the opposition arises 
from a belief that through incorporation 
the treasuries of the unions would be 
more subject to attack. An ingrained 
desire to be free from public scrutiny 
and inspection explains itself in the 
light of the fact that the trade union 
movement was an outgrowth of secret 


societies, semewhat resembling the Ma- 


sonic orders. 


But in all the discussions it has been 
but seldom suggested that it would be 
equally wise and fair to compel the in- 
corporation of employers’ associations. 
For many years employers’ associations 
dealing with labor were incorporated 
under State laws. In this they followed 
the practices of employers’ associations 
organized for purposes other than deal- 
ing with labor. Within the last decade, 
however, there has been a marked ten- 
dency among lawyers to advise employ- 
ers’ associations to remain unincor- 
porated. The reason for this advice is 
obvious. Under the laws of many States, 
such as New York, the statutes covering 
membership corporations vest in the 
courts a so-called power of visitation, in 
effect a power of inspection. To pre- 
vent the possibility of any inspection 
whatsoever, employers’ associations gen- 
erally remain unincorporated, the mem- 
bers being held together merely by 
formal or informal by-laws and consti- 
tutions. 

Though both labor and capital are 
fearful of public supervision, the unions, 
as a rule, print in their bulletins, which 
are distributed to their members and to 
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the public, audited monthly statements 
of their financial condition. Knowledge 
of this fact comes as a great surprise 
to most employers. Hardly a single case 
can be mentioned where an employers’ 
association, organized solely to deal with 
labor, has ventured to publish an income 
and disbursement statement, though they 
willingly make public their records of 
votes on important matters, and dis- 
tribute such information not only to their 
members, but to their particular trade 
through their trade press, matters which 
the unions jealously keep secret. 

Lack of general publicity on both sides 
is the basis for much of the lack of con- 
fidence existing between employers and 
organized labor. The unions, with con- 
siderable justice, allege the existence of 
large “strike funds” to crush labor or- 
ganizations. That high-priced detectives 
are engaged to act as spies at union 
meetings is so commonly assumed that 
at many union meetings special remarks 
are made for the benefit of such spies. 
Where such sums exist they are in part 
called forth by the failure of the courts 
to give such protection to the employers 
as they think they are entitled to. 

When employers argue that the incor- 
poration of the unions would result in 
responsibility, they argue from a false 
premise and without knowledge of the 
facts. It can not be denied that in busi- 
ness dealings generally credit is estab- 
lished on statements showing assets sub- 
ject to attack in the event that the credit 
is abused. However, it is most improb- 
able that employers would ever be able 
to reach the funds of the unions, even 
if such funds were subject to legal at- 
tack. In the first place, if mandatory 
incorporation were to be adopted, the at- 
torneys for the trade unions would 
speedily pursue the methods of corporate 
financing, which have been so success- 
fully carried on by capital during the 
past decades. Subsidiary corporations 
would be organized to which would be 
transferred the larger part of the union 
funds. A local union in the City of New 
York decided some years ago to go into 
business on its own account; it bought 
a plant worth several thousand dollars 
and actually engaged in the line of busi- 
ness in which its members were quali- 
fied. In order to safeguard the funds so 
invested, a separate corporation was or- 
ganized, each member of the union hold- 
ing a share of the stock. It is plain that 
the legal difficulties involved in follow- 

ing the union’s funds would prove 
so expensive and difficult as to make the 
relief impracticable. Assuming, how- 


ever, that upon a breach of contract 
funds of the union could be easily levied 
upon, it must nevertheless be apparent 
to anyone familiar with the temper of 
the labor movement in this country that 
the mere risk arising to the funds in the 
treasury would not deter the average 
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labor union from any course previously 
determined upon. Probably every day 
in the year some labor union without 
funds receives assistance from other 
unions in the same or other trades 
in other parts of the country. The 
seizure of the union’s treasury would 
only further embitter the workers and 
prolong the strike. Is it not also true 
that most strikes would come to an end 
long before a decision could be reached 
in our courts on an action for damages? 
What the employers and the workers 
really need is not the subjecting of funds 
to attack. All that is hoped for from 
mandatory incorporation could be accom- 
plished through compulsory licensing or 
chartering. Legislation should be en- 
acted to make mandatory the govern- 
mental chartering of trade unions and 
employers’ associations. Such legisla- 
tion should expressly provide that the 
financial responsibility of the parties is 
unaffected thereby. With this sound and 
fair provision, and with a further decla- 
ration of the benefits to trade unions of 
the compulsory chartering of employers’ 
associations, it may be that the present 
opposition of organized labor to any form 
of public interference might be overcome. 
Such chartering of the parties to the 
present industrial warfare would mean 
little more than the public filing of the 
constitution, and by-laws and amend- 
ments thereto, the periodic filing of de- 
tailed financial statements showing not 
only assets and liabilities, but income and 
disbursements, and the recording of the 
names and addresses of all members and 
officers of the respective chartered asso- 
ciations. A further requirement of some 
value would be the compulsory filing of 
certificates setting forth the result of all 
votes on election of officers or commit- 
tees and proposed demands or strikes on 
the part of the workers, or lockouts on 
the part of the employers. Through the 
medium of chartering, the Government 
could obtain power of regulation over 
the manner of taking and counting of 
votes. The common cry of employers 
that they would be willing to deal with 
organized labor if the leadership were 
the leadership actually desired by the 
workers would in part be answered, if, 
in addition to the public filing of the re- 
sult of the votes taken in such matters, 
the Government would also have power 
to surround these industrial ballots with 
safeguards similar to those now protect- 
ing the political ballot. Publicity of 
somewhat this sort has been successfully 
tried in isolated cases by fhe more pro- 
gressive employers and unions. Neither 
side would revert to the former “star 
chamber” proceedings. Unfortunately, 
the introduction of similar practices in 
all labor unions and employers’ associa- 
tions will take decades of education in 
the absence of mandatory legislation. 
Morris L. ERNST 


The Whitley System 
in the British Civil 


Service 


N March, 1917, was issued the Whitley 
Report, so called from the name of 
the Chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Labor. 
It has introduced into the indus- 
trial life of England a _ remarkable 
change. This committee recommended 
that employers and employed, in each 
trade, should form a Joint Standing In- 
dustrial Council and select representa- 
tives for the purpose of consultation and 
advice on subjects connected with the 
interests of the two parties. Employees 
thus secured a voice in the regulation 
of the labor engaged. This principle has 
now been applied to the Civil Service of 
the Crown. 

Constitutional changes in England 
have for centuries occurred with so little 
friction and in so quiet a way that their 
importance is often unappreciated. It 
will be seen, when described, how large 
is the change effected by this application 
of the Whitley Report, which primarily 
was intended to affect only “the main in- 
dustries of the country.” It came about 
in this way. On March 7, 1919, there 
was issued a report of a sub-committee 
of an inter-departmental committee on 
the application of the Whitley Report to 
Government establishments. This was 
followed in April by a conference at 
which it was resolved that a National 
Joint Committee should be appointed to 
consider a Whitley scheme and make a 
report on the same. Accordingly a Pro- 
visional National Joint Committee was 
formed, consisting of fifteen official rep- 
resentatives and fifteen representatives 
of the employees in the English Civil 
Service. The report of this body, issued 
on May 28, 1919, formulated a scheme 
which was approved by the Cabinet in 
June, 1919, and subsequently accepted 
by a Joint Official and Staff Conference 
presided over by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It will be seen by reference 
to some of the more important details 
how vitally it changes the position of the 
English Civil Servants of the Crown. 
The new principle, that the employees 
are entitled to a voice in the organiza- 
tion of the service, is distinctly formu- 
lated: 

The main objects of establishing a system of 
joint Whitley bodies for the administrative 
Departments are to secure a greater measure 
of codperation between the State, in its capacity 
of employer, and the general body of Civil Ser- 
vants, in matters affecting the Civil Service, 
with a view to increase efficiency in the public 
service combined with the well-being of those 
employed; to provide machinery for dealing 
with grievances, and generally to bring together 
experience and different points of view of 


representatives of the administrative, clerical 
and manipulative Civil Service. 
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Therefore we find a representative 
body of employers and employed, for the 
heads of departments may be regarded 
as employers, set up to regulate the Civil 
Service system. Accordingly three sets 
of bodies are established—a National 
Council, Departmental Committees, and 
District and Office (or Works) Commit- 
tees, the first named body consisting of 
fifty-four members, half to be appointed 
by the Government and the other half 
by groups of Staff Associations. 

The object of the Council is to carry 
out the principles already described. The 
most startling point, and one which in 
any country in Europe would be regarded 
as subversive of existing institutions, is 
that “the decisions of the Council shall 
be arrived at by agreement between the 
two sides,” and then “they shall be re- 
ported to the Cabinet and thereupon 
shall become operative.” Startling does 
not seem too strong an adjective to use 
in reference to this recommendation, be- 
cause it appears to take away Cabinet 
responsibility, and the National Joint 
Council becomes the real governing body 
in regard to the organization of the Civil 
Service. 

The Departmental Committees will, 
however, probably be of greater practical 
utility than the National Council, because 
they will deal with the affairs of each 
department. The dividing line between 
the jurisdiction of the National Council 


and of the Departmental Committees is 
very vague, for “the precise line of 
demarcation between the scope of the 
National Council and Departmental Com- 
mittees must be left largely to the test 
of experience.” District Joint Commit- 
tees and Sectional Committees are sim- 
ply special committees necessitated by 
the existence of special sections or grades 
in some departments, and do no more 
than carry the system of Departmental 
Committees into greater detail. The 
main interest of the new system is not 
in the details, but in the adoption of the 
principle of staff intervention in the or- 
ganization of the Civil Service. 

It is clearly an extraordinary change, 
for if there has been one branch of civil 
employment in which the employed has 
been entirely subordinate to the employer, 
it is the Civil Service. The employee 
has entered it knowing its terms, its re- 
strictions, its pay, and its duration of 
employment. He made up his mind from 
the moment of entrance that he was a 
mere unit in a huge Governmental ma- 
chine. Now things are changed—how 
changed it will be for the immediate 
future to show. One may hope that the 
status and work of the English Civil 
Service have been such that extreme 
changes will not be required. But the 
application of the Whitley system to the 
British Civil Service makes one consider 
when and to what extent the same prin- 
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ciple will be applied in other countries, 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
the extension is of quite extraordinary 
interest because nothing is clearer than 
that the original Whitley Report con- 
templated only war conditions and the 
problems which were likely to arise im- 
mediately after the war in relation to 
industrial undertakings. Its applica- 
tion to the Civil Service shows that itg 
principles will be permanently applied, 
sooner or later, in every kind of employ- 
ment. For if it is applicable to the Civil] 
Service of the Crown, it is applicable 
universally. 


E. S. ROScoE 
London, May 10 
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